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AL A COURCY. | 


THE HISTORY | 
| CONTINUED. 


Soon after the Baroneſs was gone, 
J received a letter from Solignac, 
with an account of his health, but no 
mention of his father's will. The Abbe 
at the ſame time wrote to my father, 
but he did not communicate to me the 
contents of the letter. | 

A few days after my friend. was gone; 
I was deſtined to ſuſtain a dreadful ſhock; 
Genevieve awakened me from a ſound 
AST. © -Y- mm 


BE i ©] 
fleep, by burſting into my chamber 
about two o'clock in the morning; her 
terror was ſo great it deprived 5 of 
utterance, nor could I underſtand the 
occaſion of it, till, unbarring my window, 
ſhe pointed to the hill, andT ſaw my 
_ father's farm in flames. I had preſence 
of mind immediately to recollect, that 
for his fake I muſt command my feel- 
ings, therefore diſpatching Bertrand, 
(ho was the perſon that had firſt diſco- 
vered the fire to Genevieve) for aſſiſt- 
ance; I went to my father's bed- ſide, and 
broke to him the cruel news. He ſtart- 
ed up, and with a wild look exclaimed; | 
« Adcline! I am a ruined man.”— 

I faw a tear trerable in his eye, and he 
ſunk back inactive and deſponding. 
« Sir!” ſaid I, © rouſe yourſelf— this 
is no time to be indolent ad deſpairing 
you muſt follow me.” He graſped 
my hand and ſighed. This lethargic 
ſadneſs alarmed me much more than 
9 violence 


1 
iclenee of grief. I dreaded effects fo 
oppoſite to his nature, and therefore 
hurried him to the ſeene of ruin. There — 
he had no time to pauſe, or meditate on 
ſorrow the occaſion required acUviry 
and exertion. | 
The inhabitants of the village, who re- 
vered my father for his charity and good-. 
neſs, were all buſy in trying to ſtop che 
dreadful conflagration ; bur the wind was 
| high, it drove the flakes of fire upon the 

tharched barn, which kindled inſtantly, 
and burſt into a flame. Never can! 
forget the dreadful ſcene. The nighit 

Was exceſſively dark, and the 8 555 
howled over the heath; the cries of the 

peaſants, and the crackling of the tim- 
ber, the conſternation of the farmer, 
and the diſtreſs of our own family, were 
beyond deſcription. The flames con- 
tinued to burn with great rapidity, when 


the Marquis, to whoſe caſtle Bertrand 


Had been for aſſiſtance,” rode with ſpeed 


s . the hill, lighted by ſeveral of his 


„ N 


FS _ 
people, who carried lanthorns, and fol- - 
lowed by others with engines, to aſſiſt 
in quenching the fire. The moment 
this aid, ſo much required, drew near, 
I felt my ſpirits, which were wearied by 
_ exertion, at once give way, and juſt as 
the Marquis came up to us I fainted in 
his arms. When I recovered my ſenſes, 
I found myſelf fitting in a hovel, with 
Genevieve offering me drops, and the 
Marquis holding one of my Rags, and 
kneeling at my foex. T 
. We ak as I was I ſtarted up, and 

| | aſked for my father. They led me 
from the hovel, and I perceived the 
flames were almoſt extinguiſhed, but 
the barn and the hay-ſtacks were no 
more; they were burnt to the ground, 
and the farm-houſe was become a mere 


ruin. My father was coming towards 


the hovel. 1 obſerved I air of affected 
philoſophy in his face ; he tenderly em- 
braced me, thanked the cn for his 

OO kind 


— FL, 
kind alſiſtance, and chen N led me 
to the priory. | 


I had now time to een e my 


own appearance ; nothing could look 


more wild. I had but Jul time to ſhip 
on my ſtockings and a pair of fandals; 


and with only one petticoat and a bed- 
gown had left the priory. In the buſtle 
of the ſcene my night-cap had fallen off, 
and my hair hung diſhevelled all over 


my ſhoulders. The Marquis followed 
us in ſilence ; we entered the little par- 
lour, and the trembling Genevieve put 


a dim tallow-candle on the table. Here 


I burſt into tears; my father looked at 


me ſome time, in a manner as if his 
heart would break, then leaning his el- 


bows on the table he covered his face 


with his hands. At length, looking 
again earneſtly at me, he ſaid, © Ade- 


line ! my life draws near its concluſion 
I have already exiſted too long under 


the preſſure of misfortune ; *tis for you, 


ew: child, for "oy only [ lament 3 would 


T4 1 

to God that 1 had not ſurvived your 
mother !” Struck to the heart with 
this mournful ſpeech; I cried, Dear 
Sir! why will you deſpond ? Heaven 
has robbed you of fortune, but it has 
left you friends—yes | my father has 
friends who can and will aſſiſt him - be 
aſſured, while Solignac lives Here 
he interrupted me by faying, © I can 
receive no benefit from the hand of So- 
| lignac.” At that inſtant he burſt e- 5 
tears, and left the room. . 

I was loſt in thought, and could not 
comprehend the meaning of this ſpeech, 
when the Marquis, flinging himſelf. at 
my feet, ſaid, © Can Adeline. want a. 
friend when 7 am preſent. | Behold in 
me a creature devoted to your will ; 
my ſervices, my fortune, myſelf, are at 
your command. The confuſion of this. 
night's ſcene has ſurprized me into re- 
vealing a ſecret that our ſhortneſs of 
acquaintance does not authorize me to 


Aale ; yet Fr: recent misfortune 
(and 


1 


= (and at that infant: my father — 


into the room) which has befallen your 
reſpectable father, makes it impoſſible 
for you to doubt the diſintereſtedneſs of 
my love. Oh, Adeline! if you deign 
to accept my hand, it ſhall be the ſtudy 
of my life to make his ſituation affluent, 
and to promote your happineſs—mine 
depends on you alone. I do not aſk for 
your reply at this unſeaſonable time. I 
take an unwarrantable liberty in men- 
tioning the ſubject now; but the me- 
lancholy ſcene I have been witneſs, of 
has diſengaged my heart from the re- 
ſtrictions I had impoſed on it, and 
prompts me to ſay, while De Rozan» 
court exiſts, Adeline de Courcy can 
never want 2 lover, a | friend, or a pro- 

tector. 
I was confounded and . at this 
ill- timed declaration.— Sir !” ſaid I, 
riling from my feat, © is this a time to 
inſult me with the voice of love? Is 


the ſcene we are returned from proper 


. . 


ſhe had heard any thing of the Abbe or 


been in the parlour ſome days. I ſent 


Ts 


to inſpire us with any ideas but thoſe of 


horror? You ſurely know my engage- 


ments to another; but if I had a heart to 
beſtow, it would recoil from your pro- 
Poſals at ſuch a time as this!“ _ 
I did not hear his anſwer, for 1 baſtily | 
left the room; but he continued near half 


an hour talking rather loud, and in a very 
peremptory tone of voice, to my father, 
who went to bed as ſoon as he was 


gone. 


The agitation of my mind from ſo 


many diſtreſſing cauſes brought on a 


fever, by which I was confined to my bed 
a fortnight, during which the Marquis 
called every day to inquire after me. 

As ſoon as I grew better, and was 
allowed to fit up, I aſked Genevieve if 


Solignac. To my great ſurprize ſhe in- 
formed me they had left Italy, as her 
maſter had told her, and ſhe believed 
there were letters for me, which had 


"> her 


814 
ber for them, and ſhe brought me two; 
but one of theſe was from Madame 
Z D'Orval, my aunt, and the other from 
the Baroneſs, who wrote me, ſhe was 
going with her ſiſter and Zodiſki on a 
little journey, which was to end in a 
viſit to his mother at her country ſeat, 
but ſhe hoped to hear from me on her 
return to Paris in leſs than a month, ul 
which time it would be uncertain how to 

direct to her. I remained in anxious 
fuſpenſe till the next poſt-day, when 
Bertrand brought a letter from the 
poſt- office, which I ſaw was directed by 
Solignac. I opened it in haſte, and 
with aſtoniſhment read theſe words: 


« To MaDEMONSELLE DE Courcr. . 


* I am fo much hurried in making 
_ Preparations for my journey, that I have 
ſcarcely time, deareſt and beſt of wo- 
men! to take my final leave of you. 
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The King has been pleaſed to ler his 
reſentment ſleep in my father wee e 


he has repealed the act of baniſnment, : 1 


which was extended to me, and, in re- 


turn for his generous pardon, I have 
embraced a military life, in order to de- 
vote myſelf to his ſervice. I have only 


one word more to add - it is an unna- 
tural and cruel one, but in violent exi- 
gencies the leſs that is ſaid the better, 
for every ſentence probes the wounded 


heart inſtead of healing it. It would be 
diſhonourable in me to deceive you with 


falſe hopes, therefore I will at once tell 
you, I am every day more convinced of 


the impropriety of our being united. 
This Jaſt blow has decided me how to 
act, for under ſuch circumſtances it 


would be the utmoſt imprudence in me 
not to reſign the fond hopes I enter- 


tained of leading you to the alter. 


« Farewell, e expectations 
enchanting dreams of happineſs ! | which 
cannot, 


{ * J] 
gannot, muſt not be realized. Think 
of me as a man who never can be your's. 
deline]! you will hear from me no 
more, until you receive that taliſman, 
which, as it has been a token of your 
love, ſhall prove the ſignal of my death 
till that period you will poſſeſs the 
5 eſteem, regard, and good wiſhes of 
: * a DE. Sotue une ; 


This Row e e me EE 1 
prize. I read it over twenty times, and 
could draw no inference from it, but that 


Solignac, finding himſelf maſter of an 


affluent fortune, and courted by the 
gay and great, had deſpiſed ſo humble 
n alliance; and, on receiving the news. 
f my father's loſs, had conſidered me 
as a beggar, who would diſgrace his fa- 

mily, and therefore made his going into- 
the army a pretence for not returning to 
us, and alſo for preventing my unn 5 
him wich any more letters. 5 


My 


T n 1 
M. yindignation was equal to my ak; ; 
and, as misfortunes ſeldom come alone, 
in a week after my father was arreſted for 
debt at the ſuit of a Monſieur de Fleuri, 
ol whom, unknown to me, he had bor- 
rowed a ſum of money, meaning to 
repay it with the produce of his farm, 
and, being new unable to diſcharge the 
debt, was hurried to priſon. 
This ſight was more than TI could 
o ſee an affectionate parent, 
whoſe age and infirmities pleaded for 
pity, and whoſe character ought to 
command reſpect, ignominiouſly drag- 
ged along like a criminal, ſeemed to be 
the completion of my miſeries. In that 
hour my heart revolted againſt Solignae, 
to whom my unhappy parent had writ- 
ten an account of his diſtreſſes; and who, 
when the accident of the fire happened, 
though he was heir to an affluent fortune, 
jnſtead of haſtening to prevent, or to 
partake the difficulties in which we were 
involved, 


FS 


18 1 


4 1 cruelly and baſely deſerted 
us in the hour of calamity. 


I paſſed the day and night i in the bit | 
tereſt lamentations, and in the morning 
ſent an old ſervant, who had lived in the 
farm, to try if he could conſole or aſſiſt 


my impriſoned father, whom I ſhould 
have attended in his diſgrace, if the vile 
inſtruments of dene would have Per- 


mitted me. Ty 
Soon after he was gone 1 receive the 
following letter: : | | 


« To MADEMOISELLE DE Covnor. os 


« The contempt and. e 
Madam, with which my former propo- 


ſal was received, makes me fearful leſt I 
| ſhould again offend you, by offering my 


ſervices in the enlargement of your fa- 


ther; yet, as I mean not to bargain for 
your good opinion, or to be ungenerous 


becauſe you are unkind, I muſt beg 
leave | 


x 

leave to treſpaſs a ſhort time upon your 
patience. I am too much humbled' by 
your paſt conduct to hope for any thing 
more than your eſteem; nor do I claim 
a return beyond what common friend- 
ſhip may expect. I beg you will do me 
the henour immediately to appropriate 
the incloſed ſum to the payment of 
Monſieur de Courey's debt; and, left 
-my preſence ſhould wound your deli- 
eaey, or induce you to think I have any 
hopes that love may be the offspring of 
gratitude, I mean to leave this country 
to- morrow morning, and ſhall” think 
myſelf amply repaid, if by this action 1 
Can afford the leaſt degree of comfort to 
your affficted father, from whom I have 
received a lettet, which Linclofe for your 
. e 18 


17 I ſubſcribe. myſelf, 83 
with reſpect and regard, 
| « your devored bumble ſervants 


EW 
2 2 


ee 3 Xavier DE : RoZancounr,” 
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Letter from Mox eon 51 Cov er 
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cc Allow me to entrear; in he, moſt 
earneſt and reſpectful manner, 
nour of your attention for a . mo- 
ments. It is with infinite pain to my 
feelings, both as a gentleman and a fa- 
ther, that I unfold my diſtreſſes to your 

compaſtionate boſom. © Providence has 
been pleaſed to viſit me with poverty 
and affliction. I am humbled to the 
duſt, and now confined within a gloomy 
damp dungeon, where, already ſubdued: 
by age, infirmities, and ſorrow, I hope 
ſoon to end this miſerable life. My 


embarraſſments have long been drawing 


to a criſis,” but 1 flattered myſelf with 
vain hopes of aſſiſtance from Monfieur 
1 de N which now are at an end. 
E | You 


4 


© 
139 


Jou generouſſy forgave me the arrears 1 
oed your late father, and ] fondly thought 
the man, on whom my daughter had be- 


1 26 1 


ſtowed her heart, would ſave my ſinking 
fortune with his own. Heaven has pu- 


niſhed my vanity and folly; Solignac 


has deceived me. I informed him of 
my misfortunes — he has reſigned my 
daughter and ſuch a daughter 


Forgive, Sir, the weakneſs of a poor old 


man, and allow me to ſay, with a break - 
ing heart, Adeline was the pride and 


comfort of her father. I perhaps ſaw 


her virtues and her charms through the . | 
magnifying glafs of partial love, and 
therefore thought her worthy of exalted | 
fortune. In the dreadful extremiry to 
which I am reduced, I bluſh with ſhame 


to appeal to your humanity—to be de- 


pendant on the Marquis de Rozancourt, 
to whom I am already ſo deeply obliged, 
and whom my deluded child has ſcorn- 


Bally refuſed, —But, a. youare the only 


friend 


: © 17 1 3 
tend who will f pay attention to my ſuf- 
ferings and my woes. I wiſhed to paſs 


= : filently to my grave, but want obliges 


me to ſpeak. The deſtiny of . 5 
alſo hangs heavy on my mind. =} 

Deign, Sir! to intercede with my 
ſevere creditor at leaſt to accept bail 
for me, that I may once more behold 
my family, and try what can be done 
towards the diſcharge of my debt. 1 
have written a confidential account of 
my circumſtances to a friend at Paris, 
who will perhaps have the OY to | 


aſſiſt me. 


55 1:remain,: Sir, 
„ your obedient and obliged ſervant, 
+ the unfortunate 
” PrenRz DE Councy.” | 


My £ aber $ \FeQing letter, and the 
noble procedure of the Marquis, awak - 
ened ia a heart, naturally warm, the 
moſt lively lenſations of gratitude. The 
„ ͤ contraſt 


U | 
contraſt of his behaviour and that of 
Solignac's pained me to think of. 1 
reſolved to act with heroiſm. - I was in- 
ſpired with an enthuſiaſtic violence, and 

ſnatching up a pen, wrote theſe Words i to. 
the Marquis: 


= Soar „ my 1 is 1 
that I have only one way left to prove to 
vou the ſenſe I entertain of ſo much 
goodneſs. Would to God I had a heart 
at eaſe to offer you, but it is too ſenſible 
of obligation not to aim at making 
every poſſible return for your * 
Your own approving conſcience will re- 
ward you better than I can; but if a 
h to love you, and a. promiſe to cbey 
you, can ſerve as a requital for your 
ſervices to my father, you may com- 
mand the hand. of | 

5 ADELINE DE Councy,” 


I dared not examine my own thovghts 
alter writing this letter: I therefore ſent 


it 


b E 19, þ ” 
it away haſtily, and as ſoon as it was 
gone, determined to baniſh the unwor- 
thy Solignac from my mind, and to en- 
courage, as much as poflible, my regard 
for the Marquis. | 

He had releaſed my father before 
my letter was ſent, and they were com- 
ing together to the Priory, when he met 
the ſervant who was returning with it 

to the Caſtle. I will paſs over his ex- 
preſſions of joy, and my poor father's 
ſatisfaction, and only fay, that as the. 

Marquis urged the neceſſity of a private 


marriage, on account of a rich uncle on 


whom he had great expectations, ve 
were married in his own chapel a ery; 
Hort time after. 
I had not been wife to the Marquis de 
Rozancourt many days, before my fa- 
ther received an anonymous letter, deſir- 
ing him to make uſe of the incloſed notes, 
and to conſider them as his own, being 
ſent him by a perſon who had long been | 
C - = | 1 
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in his debt, and till then unable to pay 
that for which he had been flung into 
priſon. The delicacy with which this act 


merit to the generous deed. The letter 


bore the poſt- mark of Blois, which was 
near the ſummer reſidence of Monſieur 
de Ronſal, to whom we for that reaſon 
ſuppoſed ourſelves indebted. 

I was in hopes, when I cave my hand | 
to the Marquis, and bade adieu to every 


thought bur that of obedience and re- 


gard for him, my mind would at leaſt 


be happy; but alas it was like a fright- 


ened bird, which, being driven from its 


neſt, ſtill pants and trembles for thoſe it 


left behind, and makes an unavailing 
moan. I dared not examine my own 


heart; I avoided retroſpective ſcenes ; 
2 now and then a ſudden thought of 


Solignac, who had been lived 
(innocently accuſtomed) to think of 
9 „ 


"FE £2 1] 


with delight and pride, darted ne a 
flaſh of lightning through my mind 
J ſhrunk from the fatal glance, and 
found myſelf involved again in gloom. 
I ſhould perhaps have fallen into a le- 
thargic fort of melancholy, (notwith- 
ſtanding the Marquis's attention and en- 
deavours to amuſe me) had I not been 
rouſed by the danger of my revered 
father. That dear parent, for whom 
had ſacrificed myſelf, my happineſs, and 
every earchly hope, had received the 
arrow of death from the hand of tyran- 
ny; it was ſtruck into his heart at the 
time when he was led (ignominiouſly 
kd) to an unwholeſome priſon. Oh, 
Heaven! thou art my witneſs, till that 
hard moment I kad not murmured at 
my fate. A faithful monitor within ap- 
plauded what I had done to preſerve 
his life, and ſhield his declining head 
from ſhame. Alas! the mortal blow 
Was . obſerved his altered looks 
C Y- when 


1 


hen he firſt was brought from alin, 


bur-attributed them to vexation only. 


| Alas ! in a few days I was cruelly con- 
vinced his frame was more enfeebled 
than his mind—he changed very viſibly 


for the worſe every day; and one morn- 


ing, as we were ſitting together, he was 


ſuddenly taken very ill, and expired in 


my arms before 2 e could be 


procured. 


Oh Pede al wit and gra- 


cious Providence ! let me not now pro- 


fane the air with a complaint the blow | 
fell with ſeverity on my head alone, and 
what ſeemed cruelty to me, was mercy 
to my father; his pure ſpirit was 


ſnatched from all the cares and evils of 


this life, that he might eſcape thoſe hor- 
rors which were reſerved for me. 
The exceſſive grief into which I was 
cd by this Judden loſs affected my 
health, and alarmed the Marquis, who 
Fopeſed removing me to a relation of 
| Ps 4 his, 


- 323 = 
his, Madame de Thiange, who now 1s 
the reſpectable Abbeſs of St. Croix, at 

Dijon. She lived at a houſe called the 
Hermitage, ſeveral leagues from the 
Caſtle, and he thought change of ſcene 
and ſociety might contribute to the com- 
poſure of my mind. He gave a particu- 
lar charge to me and Genevieve not to 
mention a ſyllable of my marriage, pro- 
miſing that in my abſence he would 
viſit his uncle, and 8 to gain his con- 
ſents -- PO 
E wrote a few lines to apprize my aunt 
of my father's death, and far out with 
Genevieve for the Hermitage, carrying 
a letter from the Marquis, in which he 
deſcribed me as Mademoiſelle la Pierre, 
a near neighbour of his, who was an 
object of compaſſion from exceſſive 
grief for the death of her father, and de- 
ſired her kind attention might be em- 
ployed to comfort and amuſe ne. 

We ment with poſt-horſes, and with- ' 
LS 4 out 


tas 


out any am prevent ſuſpicionʒ 
the Marquis attended us within fight of 
the Hermitage. At that moment, pene- 
trated with gratitude for his attentions, 
and wiſhing to love him as I thought he 
deſerved, I graſped his hands in mine; 
I wept my own unworthineſs to requite 
him ſor ſuch a waſte of affection, nd, 2 
I took my leave, prayed the Almighty 
would reward and bleſs him for all the 
tenderneſs and loye I had experienced 
from him. He ſeemed deeply affected. 
by my expreſſions of regard, and alſo by 
the ſolemn and pathetic manner in which 
I recommended him to the Rewarder 
of all good works. He attempted. to 
ſpeak; the words trembled on his tongue; 
1 ſaw his cheek turn Pale, and he with- 
drew. 1 
I vill now „ as nearly as $I 
can recollect, to deſcribe our new place 
of abode. It was a ſmall neat houſe, 
Menze in the midſt of a 2 and 

cConcealed 


e 


„ = 
concealed from public view by an ex- 


conſequently it was a pleaſing: ſurprize, 


when the gate was opened, to find our- 
ſelves in the moſt cheerful, yet the moſt 
retired ſpot imaginable; quantities of 
geraniums and other ſweet flowers 
were placed about the houſe, and a 
honeyſuckle twined its wanton tendrits . 
round the door of the hoſpitable dwel- 
ling, which mignt be truly ſtiled the 
Manſion of Peace. From the upper 
windows of the hermitage a view of 
rocks, trees, and diſtant lands were 
ſeen; at the back was a beautiful piece 
of ground, on one ſide of which a long 
bird-cage walk of trees, whoſe outer 
boughs abſolutely touched the ground, 
led to a romantic ſeat, from whence the- 
moſt delicious proſpect (that variety of 
rich meadows, a ſerpentine ſtream, a 

church, and diſtant hills could afford) 

was at once unfolded to the ſight, 


A 


1 
As ſoon as we had ſent in the Mar- 
quis's letter, the lady of the houſe made 
her appearance. She at that moment 
gave me the idea of the exalted character 
which ſhe is now deſtined to fill. She 
advanced from the door with an air of 
inexpreſſible benignity, and took me by 
the hand, Her perſon was large, but ſhe 
was ſtill young ; her face florid, healthy, 
and cheerful ; her eyes black and ſpark- 
ling; her lips very red, and her teeth 
fine; a look of ſtrong ſenſe character- 
ized her countenance, blended with an 
air of ſerene happineſs, that conſcious 
virtue could alone beſtow. She was 
dreſſed in a veſture of brown ſtu, MR 
with large old-faſhioned cuffs, and a 
cap with full roſe-coloured ribbands. It 
gave me comfort to look at her, for ſhe 
was the picture of contentment. This 
amiable woman, whoſe life, like mine, 
had been checquered with misfortune, 
had found in religion a cure for all her 
7 woes; | 
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woes; yet that religion was not of the 
gloomy ſort, which ſees every thing 
with an auſtere and melancholy eye; 
on the contrary, ſhe diffuſed cheerful- 
neſs to all around her. It was impoſſi- 
ble ſhe ſhould ever find a want of occu- 
pation, for her hours were either em- 
ployed in works of ingenvity, or acts of 
benevolence. Her charity was exten- 

five, yet her gifts were made in ſilence ; 

ſhe had no vain-glory, no oſtentation; 
what good works ſhe did feemed more 
from ber conviction of acting right, 
than from a thought of being better than 
the reſt of the world. Her genius was 
equal to any purſuit, her judgment 
excellent, her converſation entertaining. 
Her exemplary life was not marked by 
ſullen reſerve, by ſanctified manners, 
or acts of mortification and penance; for 
ſhe could blend all the pleaſantry and 
affability of a woman of the world with 
the refined notions of true virtue and 
religion. 


compaſſion would be requir ed ſor me. 


x 


religion. 8 was . excellent fiend, 9 
whoſe ſage counſels and unwearied care 

have aſſuaged many of BAY bittereſt 
pangs.. _ 


With her I pan Sw, 3 in che 
moſt rational manner, aſſiſting her in her 


attentions to the ſick and poor, eſtabliſn- 


lihing ſchools for children, and at other | 


times being employed in thoſe ingenious 
works, where her {kill and excellent fancy 
were conſpicuous. The manner in which 


We lived Was More likely to compoſe my 


agitated mind than thoſe gay and tur- 
bulent ſcenes which are often flown to, 


in order that they mar give no "owe 
for recollection. 


I found in Madame de Thiange a fiend 


indulgent to my ſorrows, and a moni- 


treſs ready to correct my failings. Her 


tenderneſs, her ſenſibility, was very great; 


the was the very ſoul of pity, and the 
time ſoon approached in which all her 


She 


ESP: > 9. 
** « 
; ; 


preparing to return home, when a letter 
came for her, directed by the hand- 
writing of the Baroneſs de Euzane, 


= who (I now learnt) was an intimate 


friend of Madame de Thiange. Sie 
read it ſome emotion. My curioſity 
was excited, and I could not help hint- 
ing a wiſh to be made acquainted with 


| the contents. She gave it me, and I 


read with perfect ee till I came _ 


do this paſſage : 


Jou have often heart me ſpeak of 
Monſieur de Solignac, the faithful but 
unfortunate lover of Adeline de Courcy. : 
A point of honour has induced bim to 


S 


Worte Ether had ae Ks & 


E = and loſt fo much money in gam 


, that his ſon found himſelf, at his 


K reduced to a ſlender pittance. He 
knew the — of Adeline's ſoul 


too 


b She had juſt received her appointment : : 
2 to the Abbaye de St. Croix, and 1 Was 
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700 well to ſuppoſe ſke would acquieſce 
in his motives; he knew her father's. 
circumſtances ; and was aſſured ſhe 
would inſiſt on ſuffering poverty with 
him, and being involved in his ruin. He 
conſidered that an attachment might 
render her very miſerable, and prevent 


her marrying to advantage; and there- 


fore determined, from a principle of 
romance, which perhaps may be thought 
abſurd, to facrifice his hopes to her 

happineſs; to leave her at liberty, and en- 
deavour, if poſſible, to make her forget 
the unhappy Solignac. The Abbe St. Ber- 


tin approved "a, generoſity. He wrote 


to her father (under an injunction of 


ſecreſy) a circumſtantial detail of his 


| ſituation, and ſent a letter to Adeline, in 
a fit of deſpair, at the time he regeived 
the news of a law-ſuit being loſt, in 
which his father had been long engaged ; 


after which he immediately accepted a 


commiſſion! in the army, that was offered 


him 
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W tim by a relation (Monſieur de Mon!) 
i tigny, who is a Colonel in the army.) 
Count Zodiſki, who once had been 

ſtrongly attached to Adeline, is partial 
to the virtues of Solignac, with whom 
he has paſſed much of his time ſince 
the loſs of his mother, who died while 
he was paying her a viſit. The venerable 
W Abbe St. Bertin has fixed his abode 
at Dijon, where you probably will ſee 
him and Solignac. That young man 
has already joined the regiment, which 
is now at Chalons; a ſituation that, I 
doubt, as it brings him nearer the ob- 
jet of his affections, will ſhake his reſo- 
lotion. From the look of deſpair that 
was imprinted on his face when I ſaw 
him laſt, and his perſonal courage, it js 
my opinion his ſecret with is to ſigna- 
| lize himſelf in the ſervice of his country, 
(whenever he has an opportunity) and 
to buy renown at the price of a life he 
is not anxious to preſerve, He had 
5 ſcarcely 


„ 
ſcarcely left Paris before my father re- 
ceivedd a very affecting letter from Mon- 
Ll © -which-a mercileſs creditor had confined | 

9 him. My father wiſhed to lend him the 
money requiſite for his releaſe, but was 
| pPrevented by my brother-in-law, Zo- 
. diſki, who, aſter deſiring my father would | 
| not divulge.to Monſieur de Courcy the 
ſecret whereby he obtained affiſtance, | 
I  - :-witha liberality and delicacy worthy of | 
nis noble ſoul, incloſed more than the | 
Ui | ſum required in an anonymous letter, 
# : and ſent it to the Priory, I was in hopes, 
on my return from. a little journey I. 
have been making, to find a letter from 
my friend, but have been diſappointed, 
which makes me fear ſhe is ill; and 
have this day written to her without 
mentioning either the Count or her lo- 
ver, wiſhing firft to find how her heart 
bi: is affected towards Solignac, and being 
=_ <exrefolto avoid thoſe ſubjects that may 
1 ee a bring 


bring werlesla. recollections | to her 
mind. e ö 
7 ia far I fa mak aoul 3 com- 
mand enough over myſelf to reſtrain my 
tears and lamentations. I gave the letter 
to Madame de Thiange, and got myſelf, 
11 know not how, out of the room. 
That Solignac ſhould have written 
letters to my father, which never had 
been received; that he ſhould have re- 
ſigned me from motives of generoſity, 
and not from inconſtancy, were dreadful 
-truths for me to learn. I ſhuddered to 
think the Hermitage was ſo much nearer 
to Chalons than the Caſtle was, par- 
ticularly as Solignac would naturally 
come with the Abbe to pay his compli- 
ments to Madame de Thiange, the 
friend both of the 1 and the 
Count. 
I refol ed to return Kaen de and, 8 
weeping my own hard fate, and the loſs 
Whom 1 had loved even while I 
I. „„ thought 
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thought he was unfaithful, J returned 
to Madame de Thiange, endeavouring 
- only to remember the duties I had en- 
gaged myſelf to fulfil, and the obliga- 
tions I -owed to the generoſity of the 
Marquis. My altered look when ] left 
the room alarmed my penetrating friend. 
She queſtioned Genevieve, and extorted 
from her the fatal ſtory. She was ap- 
prized both of my name and my unhappy 
marriage, before I made my appear- 
ance, and I perceived, by the tears that 
{till gliſtened i in her eyes, ſome difcovery 
had been made. That affectionate in- 
dulgent friend tenderly embraced me; 
"ſhe reproved my want of confidence in 
letting her remain ſo long ignorant of 
my fate; ſhe lamented the evil chance 
that tempted her to ſnew me the letter; 
and when 1 mentioned my reaſons for a 
ſudden return to the Chateau de Rozan- 
court, and excuſed my having acted 
vich ſo much reſerve and caution in obe- 
dience 
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dience to a huſband's commands, 
ſhe wept over the neceſſity of loſing me, 
but commended my reſolution. 

I wrote to apprize the Marquis of 
my deſign to return home, without giv- 
ing him my real reaſons. I conjured 
Madame de Thiange, in as gentle a 
manner as poſſible, to inform the un- 
fortunate Solignac of a marriage that 
muſt prevent his making any attempt to 
ſee me, (Whichche would naturally do, 
if, on going to the Priory, he was in- 
formed of my removal to the Caſtle) 
I intreated her to deſcribe my father's 
ſituation, and the ſtrong claims the 
Marquis had to my gratitude; alſo to 
inſiſt on his forgetting, and never defir- 
1ng to ſee me more. 

We parted with many — 5 
ſat out for the Caſtle with Genevieve. 
I confeſs I was not ſorry, on my arrixal, 
to hear the” eaſes not returned 


ll . 
tee ſtate of my heart was ſuch, that 
| quiet and ſolitude were the only things I 
= | deſired ; but I recollected that the Ba- 
1 roneſs had written to me, and as ſhe was 
ignorant of my change of ſituation, 1 


| | * concluded the letter was at the Priory. 
wo I felt a ſecret impulſe once more to 
#4 viſit that ſcene of all my happineſs, and 
fa I reſolved to go for it myſelf the day 
IE after my arrival. Alas! 'twas weak- 
Wn neſs in me to indulge the melancholy | 


pleaſure every place around it, every 
tree, every walk reminded me of Solig- 
nac. My mind too eagerly caught the 
dear illuſion. Here, thought I, did he 


firſt tell me of his love! - here he re-„ 
-newed his vows before our fatal ſepa- = 
ranon | | 


I came to an aſpen tree, whoſe flver 
leaves were quivering in the wind; 
their ruſthng ſound was pleaſant to me, 
and I remembered on that very tree So- 
ee had inſcribed his Adeline's name. 
] looked 


4 
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I looked for it, and ſaw the letters which: 
had been formed by his hand, and on: 


the other ſide of the tree I read theſe 
words: “Sacred to Love and Hope.” 


There was a ſeat near the tree; 1 


walked'to it with my eyes full of tears; 
a train of diſmal thoughts ruſhed into 
my mind, and muſing on the lines ad- 
dreſſed to Love and Hope, I took ſome 
paper out of my pocket- book, and ex- 
preſſed with a pencil the feelings of my 


ſoul. This done, Iſat ſtupid and abſorbed 


in deſpair, till the clock ſtruck, and made 


me ſtart from my lethargic ſtate. I got 


up to return to my carriage, which I had 
left at the top of the hill. I was to paſs 
the tree; my knees knocked together 


as I approached it: the power of attrac- 
tion, like a magnet, drew me thither ; 


I knew not what I did; in an agony of 
grief I ſurveyed the teſtimony of my. 


lover's paſſion, and, leaning my head 


be the bark, waſhed it with my 
3 „„ 
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tears. Oh myfather!” Texcldimed; * if 
thy pure ſpirit feels for thoſe that dwell on 
earth; forgive thy Adeline's weakneſs; 
and thou, my Solignae, here my voice: 

was choaked with tears. The thought of 
my being the property of another, 
whom ought to love, arreſted the im- 
perfect ſounds, and bade me tremble at 
my guilty vere found the expected 
letter at the Priory, but had not cou- 
rage to open it till I got into my car- 
riage. I there read ſurprizing things. 
She informed me that Count Zodiſki's: 
mother was dead; that he had ſince 
been dangerouſly ill, and in his illneſs 
had intruſted her with a paper, imply- 
ing that he had left a conſiderable ſum 
to my father, in the ſtocks, deſiring 
half the intereſt” might be appropriated 
to my uſe, and the feen of the ſaid 
ſum to be mine at my father s death; 
which intended act of friendſhip ſhe 
could not refrain from 1 e to OT: 


8 OI0T SE” , , * F 0 


0 1 


= at proved. the: ſincerity of his-regard,/ 
and the delicacy, of his conduct in con- 
veying it to me through the name of 
my father. Happy was I ro read at the 
end of her letter, that this invaluable; 
friend was ſtill alive, the ſtrength of his 
conſtitution: having baffled the violence 
of his diſorder. She mentioned the cir- 
cumſtance of Solignac having embraced? 
a military life. She reproved me for 
keeping them ſo long ignorant of my 
father's embarraſſments, and concluded 
her letter with a moſt mournful circum- 
ſtance for me to learn, which was, that 
the delicate ſtate of her health had in- 
dueed che phyſicians to inſiſt on her try- 
ing the climate of Nice, for which place 
ſhe was to ſet out with her ſiſter i in a 
ſhag: time. i 
Within a week aſtür 1 5 
letter, the Marquis arrived from Paris; 
he ſeenggd much ſurprized to find me at 
5 Caſt] ez. I-made the appointment of 
= | an * Mann 


1 


LE 


Madame de Thiange to the Abbey e of 
St. Croix my ſole pretence, and he ap- 
peared ſatisfied with it. I wiſhed to- 


know the reſult of his application to his. 
uncle; he told me he had, in ſome mea- 


ſure, prepared him to hear of his mar- 
riage, and was determined, in a ſecond 
viſit (which a law-ſuit of his uncle's 
would oblige him to make in a month. | 
or fix weeks) to declare his ſituation: 
_ with reſpect to me. 

The Marquis. de Mar Was- 
entirely a man of pleaſure; yet his cha- 


wg 


rater did not appear frivolous — He had 


a quick genius, ſtrong memory, and 
agreeable talents, which made him an 
excellent companion; he ſtudied to ac- 


commodate his taſte to mine, and ſeemed 


to rejoice in every opportunity of amuſ- 
ing me. IT was impoſſible to forget 


my obligations to him—'rwas impoſ- 
ſible to be inſenſible of his accoq 


not 


* * 


hiſh- + 
ments. 1 hourly regretted. chat 1 had 
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not known him at an earlier period oi or 
our lives, when his mind Was artleſs and 
unſpoiled by the world, and before my 
heart was appropriated to another. But, 
alas .! de Rozancourt was an artificial 
character; his agremens were not na- 
tural; they were all acquired ; an early 
knowledge of the world had made him 
an adept in the {kill of pleaſing, more 
from practice than from nature; but, 
under the maſk of gentleneſs and virtue, 
he was a deſpot and a rake; every thing 
he did was by deſign and ſtudy. Long 
commerce with the profligate of his own 
ſex, and the moſt abandoned of ours, 
had made him immoral; but he knew 
too well the neceſſity of impoſing on: the 
better part of mankind, not to aſſume 
the cloak of virtue when he was amongſt 
her votaries. Had his heart been per- 
fect like his manners, how engaging 
would de Rozancourt have been] but 
he was like a courtier who carries the 
ſhield 


1 


4 


| ſhield of + myſtery upon his be nd. 


tan 


while: I admired his graces and accom-, 


pliſhments, I ſought. in vain to find the 
candour and frankneſs of the ingenuous 
Solignac. Vet, ſighing to myſelf, 1 
often ſaid, 'Tis abſurd to expect more 
than we deſerve. The Marquis de Ro- 


zancourt has honoured me with his 
choice was he deſtitute of any claims 
to merit or beauty, the title of hU.ianα 
ſhould be ſufficient to exclude; any other 
from my heart. As he is endowed with 
every mental and exterior grace, ought: 
Inot to glory in being allied to him? and 


While I catch improvement from his en- 
lightened genius and knowledge of man- 
kind, while I admire his poliſhed man- 


ners, and experience. his regard, 18. it 
not ungrateful in me to repine at a ſitua- 


tion which would be the envy of ſo many 


of my ſex ? 
I continued to encourage everytkaughe : 


Ot: might promote an attachment ta the 


Marquis, 


ft - 48* ** | : 


: Marquis, and to chace from my mind 
the image of Solignac, which too oſten 
would intrude itſelf there. By degrees 
I became compoſed, and had acquired 


a fixed reſolution to forget whatever 
might divert my thoughts from the duty 


and regard T owed my huſband. 


Unfortunately, the book which con- 
tained my addreſs; to Hope one day 
dropped from my pocket the eagerneſs 
with which I went to take it from the 
Marquis, who had picked it up, excited 
5 curioſity, and he inſiſted on keeping. 

. My. agitation, increaſed his ſuſpi- 
cions; from joking. on the ſubject we 


grew ſerious. I was importunate, 


the Marquis was determined, and he. 


withdrew without reſtoring me the box. 
1 felt offended at this ungenerous proce- 
dure, and intimidated at the thoughts 


of hat might enſue. I recollected the 
lines to Hope, and trembled; they were 


8 as follows : :— 
Celeſtial 


woah. ws oc r ee * 
4 c 
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> Cleſta U Hope thou ſoothes of "i TY 5 

Who oft has gladden'd this unhappy breaſt „ 

From thee I ſtill may conſolation find. 
Still fee thy form in Angel brightneſs W 


When! mourning c o'er remembrance of my woes, 


If SoLIGNAC impels the heavy ſigh, 

If down my cheek the tear of ſorrow flows, 
And nature owns what reaſon would deny : 
Hope whiſpers that the crime may be forgiven, - 

Since ey is the attribute of Heaven. 


TEES 


The Ei returned che paper to 


me with anger fluſhing from his eyes.— 


I fee, Madam,” faid he, * your an- 
guiſh for a father's death was but an ex- 


cuſe for afflictions of another rature.— 


My attentions, my ardent paſſion, my 
perfect confidence in you, is rewarded by 

ſcorn and averſion.— The happy Solig- 
nac is ſtill cheriſhed in your heart; but 
let him beware how he preſumes to ſpeak 
of paſſion where J have fixed my choice. 
Take care, Madam, how you venture 

| 9 7 * 
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1 

to behold this favoured lover. An i ber- 
view with Solignac may be accom- 
pliſhed, but muſt be paid for; and 
death ſhall be the price by which it is 
attained. I will no longer waſte my 
time and my attentions on a woman who 
is ungrateful for the benefits ſhe receives. 
To-morrow morning I ſhall ſet out for 
Paris, when I may return is an uncer- 
tainty, and my communicating our mar- 
riage to my uncle muſt now depend on 
an alteration in yourſelf. : I cannot pre- 
ſume to preſent a relation to him, whoſe 
heart retracts the vows ſhe made me at 
the altar. Adeline! I leave you to 
your chimerical ideas of Hope - enjoy the 
viſions of your brain—feed on the dear 
deluſion—the time will come when 


3 vou may think it happineſs to be Mar- 


chioneſs de Rozancourt.”—Saying theſe 
= words, he ruſhed from my apartment, 
r in his . and, without 

allowing 


_ _ 
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ad reverſe opened all thoſe w 


: was — | K 
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8 towing me to ſee him again, let a 
ghouſe at break of day. N 


The week before this . 1 had 


rob the Baroneſs a + recital of my 


«paſt ſorrows, and of the better proſpects 
that now invited me to be happy this 
'QUINVC 8 in 

my heart, which were ſo lately and fo 
ſuperficially healed. Solignac, Zodiſki, 
all the anguiſn I had endured, the ſacri- 


-fices I had made, returned with double 


force upon i my mind. The Marquis 
knew. of my love for Solignac before 
he took advantage of my misfortunes to 


obtain my hand; and it was barbarous 


in him to notice that effuſion of my foul, 
when he muſt know my actions were 


free from reproach. I fell into a deep 


dejection, which laſted two days, and 
might have eontinued longer, had not a 


fever of the moſt malignant and . 


3 nature . r of my 
ö | dig, 3 


= faithful Genevieve, hi 


| panion of all the wayward accidents:of 
my life. Rouſed by her danger, and 
the diſtreſſing ſituation of the others, 1 
employed myſelf in adminiſtering relief 
to them as far as I could. Indifferent 
to my own wretehed exiſtence, I by no 
means wiſhed to eſcape the infection, 
and refuſed to remove from the Caſtie, 
though ſtrongly adviſed to go. 3 
I expected the phyſician to arrive 
every moment, and was waiting for him 
impatiently, when one of the ſervants 
informed me that a perſon was below, 
and wiſhed to ſpeak with me. I left 
Genevieve's room, and went haſtily 1 into 
the hall, where I ſaw a figure in a long 
large cloak, which he held cloſe to his 
chin, and with a Spaniſh round hat 
flapped over his face. The ſtrange ap- 
pearance ſurprized me fo: much, that 1 
was going to make my - eſcape, when, 
9 cCatching 


1 * 1 


catching me -by. the hand, the ſivinget, - 
in a faint and ein voice, entreated q 
ane. te ſtayg. : 
Had a death warrant Ds famed for | 
my execution, and the bell began to 
coll which was to be the ſignal for it, | 
could not have felt more terror than I | 
did at that mournful ſound. A deadly | 
tremor ſeized. my frame. I withdrew | 
my hand I tottered towards a chair— | 


and falling into it more dead than alive, 


A exclaimed, . My God ! furely I know iſ 
that voice !”— the only reply I received 
was ſuffocating ſobs and groans. 1 
found my heart beat violently, the room 
ſeemed to go round with me, and I ex- 
pected every inſtant to faint; yet I dared 
not call for aſſiſtance. T had juſt power 
to make a freble ſign to have the window 
opened. My fellow-ſufferer obeyed my 
command, and led me gently towards 
the air. I leaned on his arm; his whole 
frame trembled as he ſupported me, 
N — = ©... 8 


| T 49. 1 — 
| an!) we ſtood a few moments ſilent. 1 
ventured to raiſe my eyes to his, the 
Tight ſhone full upon his face, and re- 
vealed to me the palid grief-worn fea- 
tures of the unhappy Solignac. 
Looking full at me 9 expreſſion 
of the tendereſt ſorrow, he ſeemed to 
| ſtab me to the heart in ſaying, © Have 
you forgot me, Adeline?“ The plain⸗- 
tive accents had ſcarce reached my ear, 
W when, regardleſs of every thing but the 
joy of ſeeing him again, I flung my arms 
round his neck, as if he had been my 
brother, and wept upon his boſom. At 
that moment, had Solignac been in 
Tags, the moſt forlorn and abject of his 
kind, and I the miſtreſs of my fate, I 
ſhould have preferred poverty with him, 
to honours, fortune, dignity, and fame, 
without him. In ſending Solignac to 
me, Heayen ſeemed to reſtore a trezlufe 
that was mine, though it had ſo long 
been loſt; and I forgot it was become 
. 5 criminal 
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eriminal for me ſtill to admire what x 


his ſafety; ſo much did every thing that 
concerned a perſon thus dear to me, 


cCircled with Jaſmine, and looked into 
the garden; never ſhall L forget that 


me the intention-of his viſit was by no 
means to alarm, or to moleſt me; that 
in the firſt agonies of his grief, when 
Madame de Thiange apprized him of 


| 
f 
| 


had formerly thought it was my grearelt 
pride to love. 


The idea of the 158 firſt ruſhed upon 


my mind, and I, who had been indiffe- 3 
rent to my own danger, was not inſen- - 


fible to that of Solignac. I ſtarted from 
him, ſhuddering with apprehenſions for 


outweigh any conſideration I could have 
for myſelf. I intreated him to take a 
ſeat, and to be compoſed, We fat on 
each ſide the window, which was en- 


window. 


Afeer a conſiderable . he aſſured 


my. IMAITISge be had been frantic with 
ra ge 


* a> 


i * 
| rage and 1 but that my 
excellent friend had ſo. well deſcribed 
| the motives of my conduct, and the pro - 
priety of my choice, as to calm the tu- 
mult of his ſoul, and, in ſome meaſure, 
reconciled him to a loſs which was _ - 
promote my happineſs. That he had : 
once reſolved to return to Chalons with- 
out ſeeing me, but a deſire, for the laſt 
time, to e his own conduct, and 
to aſſure me he ſincerely pardoned 58 | 
induced him to take this.ſtep. _ = 

While he was ſpeaking, the tears ran 
down my cheeks upon my boſom, and 
relieved a heart that ſeemed almoſt rea- 
dy to break. I had reſolution, however, ; 
to interrupt him by ſaying, I wiſhed not 
now to have thoſe circumſtances renewed, : 
which could only recall unpleaſant re- 


membrances to my mind; "that; as the . 
wife of Monſicur de Rozancourt, it did 


not become me to liſten to any thing, 
that might ſtrengthen an attachment 
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which could be no longer innocent. 1 
therefore deſired to wave all converſation 
relative to the paſt occurrences of our 
lives. I aſſured him that he would al- 
ways be remembered in my prayers; 
but at the ſame time, I was fo well 
aware of the impropriety of his preſent 
vilit, that! muſt entreat him to conſider 
it as the laſt time we ſhould ever meet 
on earth. Here his affected compoſure 
and reſolution forſook him; he fell at 
my feet, he graſped my hands, he ut- 
tered the moſt extravagant expreſſions 
of deſpair. I found it neceſſary to exert 
myſelf; and looking at him with a de- 
termined air, © Is it thus,” ſaid I, © you 
| endeavour to wound a heart which has 
already ſuffered too much for your ſake ? | 
If the honour, the dignity, the ſafety of 
Adeline, is ſtill worth your care, do not, 
by an unmanly indulgence of your grief, 
expoſe me to the obſervation of my ſer-. 
vants, the cenſure of the world, and the 
: reſentment 


reſentment of my huſband : Shou!d the 


circumſtances of this interview be ever 
known to the Marquis, (who is already 


prone to jealous ſuſpicions) what muſt he 


think of me ? I ſhould be degraded, loft 
in his eſteem, and you would have the me- 


lancholy reflection of having ruined the 


character of her you love. Learn from 
me, Solignac, to bear your fate with 
reſignation ; think not I ſuffer leſs than 
you, becauſe J can controul the impulſe 
of myheart; and know, that if any thing 

can add to the miſery of my ſituation, 
it will be the idea of your want of forti- 


tude, Turn your attention to views of 


glory and renown ; promiſe to endure | 


x 


our ſeparation with compoſure, and if 
you wiſh to prove to me the ſincerity of 


your affection, 88 0 with the eee 
I now muſt make you.” 
He looked earneſtly at me, _ proe 
miſed to obey me. I continued; © Ir is 
necelliry for me that we ibis inſtant part. 
= 5 E 3 A longer 
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4 . interview might create ſufpi⸗ 


cions—I owe to the Marquis and, to 
myſelf the preſervation of my fame, and 
I expect you to ſacrifice your own wiſhes 
to my ſecurity. Attempt no more to 
ſee me—a ſecond interview might be 


fatal to your Adeline. I entreat you to 


return inſtantly to the village, and to ſet 
out for Chalons to-morrow. morning.! 


As | was ſpeaking theſe words, my heart 


feemed to die within me. I held out 


amy hand to him, and as he bathed it 
with his tears, 1 turned from kin, to 


conceal my OWN. 

The ringing of the great bell made 
me ſtart from my lethargy. I faw the 
phyſician driving up the avenue, and: I 


entreated Solignac to depart he gave 
me a look — ſuch a look [it was no 


longer will and diſordered, but there 
was a. ſort of awful ſorrow in it that 
ſeemed to ſay, we part to meer no 
more!“ I meant to bid him adieu, 


1 555 1 


but the word trembled on my tonguẽ. ab 
1 made him a ws to 80 1 be 
obeyec. 1 
A es iineſs ral "offcffion 42 
my ſoul it ſeemed as if my ſpirit longed 
to take its flight, and ſtruggled to ſhake 
off its mortal bondage. I followed So- 
lignac with my eyes; 1 faw him mount 
his horſe, and ride flowly through the 
park; I ſaw him ſtop at the laſt gate, 
as if to take a farewell ook. I half roſe 
from my ſeat, and was going to wave 
my hand to him at the window, but the 
idea of my own ſituation ruſhed into 
my 5 0 and 1 _—_ n into ox 
Ws 
COR mould babe ſtaid in 4 e : 
Nate ſome time longer, if Thad not been 
interrupted by the phyſician. The me- 
lancholy ſituation of my family afforded 
a pretence for the agitation he ſaw me 
in; he apprized me of the dangerous 
| an of Genevieve, and the deſire ſhe 
8 4 hed 
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greater misfortunes. 


had Juſt expreſſed to fee me. 1 hurried. 
to the apartment of this faithful creature, 


whoſe diſorder I found was rapidly 
Increaſing. She committed to my 
charge a paper ſealed up, which ſhe 
deſired might only be opened in caſe of 

her deceaſe ; and when I beheld her 


| haſtening from a world of cares, and 
_ obſerved the tranquillity with which ſhe 


contemplated the approach of death, I 


fervently prayed the Almighty would 
not allow me to ſurvive her; but I was 


ordained to live, in order to experience | 


3 


The phyſician, finding me - from the 


firſt obſtinately bent on ſharing the dan- 
ger of my ſervant, ceaſed to importune 


me on the ſubject, and her death only 

induced me to quit an apartment where 

J had alſo hoped to breathe my laſt. 
The paper Genevieve had given me, 


contained her will, wherein ſhe had left 
me, as a mark of gratitude, a ſmall 


fum 


1 BF 3 
ſum ſhe had ſaved during her years of fe 
fervitude, and which I at that time little 
thought could ever be of uſe to me. 
Il was fincerely afflicted at her death; 
and though I did not catch the ſame ſort 
of fever, I altered vifibly in my looks, 
and alarmed the phyſician fo much by 
my ſymptoms of a decline, that he 
wrote to the Marquis, adviſing my re- 
moval to the baths of Plombieres, and 
preſſing his immediate return. 
Ĩ be day after he ſent the letter, Ber- 
trand, who onee lived with my father, and 
had been fince a very favourite ſervant of 
the Marquis's, was given over by the 
5 phyſician; and ſeeming much troubled 
in his mind, I ſent for the confeſſor 
from a neighbouring convent. 
The next morning, about five o clock, 
I was awakened by ſomebody rapping 
gently at my door. I roſe in haſte, put 
on my robe de chambre, and called out 
to know what was the matter. A voice, 
ot which 


1 8 3 


which I knew to be that of the cbüfelbr, | 
Teplied,; that the dying man had made 
his confeſſion; bur ſaid he could not die 


in peace till he obtained my pardon for 
various offences he had committed to- 


wards me, and conjured me, by every 


thing moſt One! to a e his ore 


. ++ 1 - 


I took a wax taper in my and; 400 


followed the holy father. The wind 


whiſtled moſt diſmally as we paſſed 


through a long gallery that led to the 


ſick man's room. One of my maid 
ſervants (whom I called up) followed 


me to the door, which the friar opened 


ſupported by pillows, with his emaciated 
hands claſped together, and his eyes 


fixed on a crucifix at the end of the room, 


Act fight of me his limbs began to trem- 


ble, anda faint ſickneſs ſeized him. I ſaw 
ſomething was labouring in his mind—a 
r e look of n ſat upon his brow. 


4 Inter- 


- 


TY. 


<Þ interrupted the ſilence, by: 110 uring 
him, whatever his tranfgreſſions were, 
I- freely forgave him; and deſired he 
would hope for mercy from an all-wife 
and good Creator. He bowed his head, 
and, with a deep groan, thus addreſſed 
me: * I have deeds of villainy to dif- 
cdloſe, nor can I die in peace if they are 
not divulged; yet | tremble to reveal 
them; and though you, Madam, like 
an angel of merey, ſpeak comfort to my 
ſoul, I cannot forgive myſelf for having 
wronged ſo good a lady. The Mar- 
quis, though, is moſt to blame, who 
bribed me to be baſe, and, by his great 
rewards, impaired the natural honeſty of 
my mind. If my ſtrength will permit, 
I will repeat to you what this reverend 
father has juſt now heard me ſay; if 
not, I muſt depend on him to reveal it 
to you. Oh Madam! I have much to 
anſwer for. The Marquis made me 
his py mas lived 1 in your good fa. 
| ther's = 
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ther's houſe ; bur this was the pre lude to 
much greater miſchief. When he found 


you was averſe to his propoſals of mar- 


riage, and firmly attached to another, 


he determined to profit by my maſter's 


diſtreſſed ſituation. He perſuaded me 
to ſet fire to the barn, (though he ap- 
peared ſo anxious to aſſiſt the ſufferers on 


that occaſion) and he himſelf inſtigated 
| Monſieur Fleuri to throw my poor maſ- 
ter into priſon; he made me intercept 


all the letters that came from Monſieur 
de Solignac previous to the laſt you re- 
ceived ; and his apparent generoſity in 
aſſiſting your father, was only a feint in 
order to induce you to marry him. 
God Almighty forgive me, for being an 
aſſiſtant in all his diabolical—”— as he 
uttered theſe laſt words, he fell back 
and expired. 5 
I ſtarted from my chair, loſt i in amaze- 
the clearneſs with which he gave 
his evidence, was not like that of a diſ- 
_  . N 


lieve what I had heard. 


| « 2 


ordered mind, yet I could ſcarcely be. 4 


l obſerved a ſmall lip of paper on the 
bed—by an involuntary impulſe I in- 
ſpected it, but no words can deſcribe 
the dreadful chill that ſtruck to my 
heart when I read, in the Marquis's 
own hand writing, the directions to 
Bertrand for the wicked tranſaction of 
the fire. This proof left me no room 


to doubt the truth of all the reſt. I let 


it fall to the ground, and exclaiming, | 
© Oh horror! horror !“ fainted away in 
the arms of my attendant. | 
Il was conveyed to my apartment in a 
ſtate almoſt bordering on diſtraction 
but, after a few hours, I grew more 
calm. The pang I had ſuffered in part- 
ing from Solignac, had prepared my * 
mind to bear all other evils. I reſolved to 
ſet out immediately for Plombieres, the 
waters of which had been recommended 
| | | | - 


ry 


to me before by my phyſician; ; * 5 
concealed my intention from the family, 
reſolving to get there in the moſt private 

manner I could. I took with me a 

ſteady ſervant, who had eſcaped the 

fever, and the legacy left me by poor 

Genevieve, in order that I might have 

it in my power to obtain a lodging with- 

out being indebted to the Marquis for 
it. The thoughts of the manner in 

Which he had impoſed on my too cre- 

Adulous father, and myſelf, awakened all 

my pride. I felt as if I was diſhonoured 

by my connection with him; yet 1 

painfully recollected he was ſtill my 
huſband, and conſequently I was ac- 

. countable to him for my actions, but [ 

dreaded ſeeing him at Plombieres ; and 

in order to prevent him from following 


me thither, J left. chis letter for him at 
| the Caſlle. | 
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ia Thel 1 
which is ſometimes prevented 1 85 be- 
ing heard by the buſtling ſcenes that rob 
recollection of her power, will not be 
ſilenced during the laſt hours of an in- 
ſpent life. This prelude (when I inform 
you of Bertrand's death) will explain to 
you the motive both of my letter, and 
my precipitate departure. My health 
and ſpirits are too much hurt to admit 
of my ſtaying longer in a place, where 
every thing reminds me of the unwar- 
rantable means by which I was made an 
inhabitant of it. I carry with me 5. 
mind deeply wounded by this cruel diſ- 
covery; yet, though your treachery to 
my poor father ſhocks. me to the ſoul, 
his unhappy daughter never can forget 
the character the Is bound to fulfil. — 
1 While 
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While 1 deplore the conduct of the Mar- 
quis de Rozancourt, I remember, (fa- 
tally remember) I am his wife; as Tuch, 


Jam to obey him; and whenever he 


thinks proper to write to me, by direct- 
ing his letter to the baths of Plombieres, 


it will there find the unfortunate | 
Abrixr DE ROZANCOURT.”' 


My journey to Picea cs: was 1 
ee The perfidious means by 
Which I was induced to marry, and to 


deſert the man my heart hadeveracknow- 
ledged for its choſen Lord, hung heavy on 
my mind. 02 wiſhed, if pollible, to pal- 


Tate the Marquis's offence, and to throw 


over it the flimiſy veil of violent and ungo- 


vernable paſſion, which-had thus Sroughe 
on a heart already warped from its duty, 


by the evil examples of diſſolute compa- 


nions. Alas! it was impoſlible to de- 


ceive myſelf. Solignac, the amiable So- 


Þignac, Was preſent to my imagination. 
4 8 


K 1 5 
1 ods all his noble frankneſs, * 
love of truth; I revolved every circum- 
ſtance of tenderneſs and virtue that had 

marked his life, and * n Bekened 5 
at the contraſt. 

I hired part of n'ſinall houſe at Ploim- ” 

Fe near the baths, and took upon 
myſelf the name of Ruvigny. The night 
of my arrival I had dreadful dreams: 

I thought my father appeared before me, 
emaciated, pale, and fainting; he wept 
over the victim of filial piety he de- 
plored the fate of en and expired 
at my feet. | 

|  -The exceſſive rains thak fell 45 ſome 

days after my arrival at Plombieres, 2 

confined me to the houſe, and when 1 
went out it was merely to the baths; 
and at an hour when 1 did not Ain I 
Mould meet any body, 185 
One day, as I was going hither, 5 
met a young woman in mourning, who 
was leading by the hand a hlooming 
. „ beautiful 
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braſil girl, who appeared to be about 
four years of age. The innocent and 
ſprightly look of the child formed a 
ſtriking contraſt to that of the Lady, 
who wore an air of ſoft compoſure, and 
intereſting ſorrow, that was congenial to 
my ſoul; her face would have been very 
beautiful if the roſes had not faded pre- 
maturely. She was a little brown wo- 
man, and loſt ſomething of her height 
by a ſtoop in her ſhoulders, and a diſpo- 
ſition to hend her eyes upon the ground. 


Her mouth would have been thought 


too wide, if it had not diſcovered the 
moſt beautiful teeth in the world. Her 


hair grew very low on her forehead, 


which was remarkably handſome, as 
we re her eye-brows, and her blue eyes 


were ſhaded with very long dark eye- 


laſhes. Young as ſhe was, this inte- 
reſting figure appeared rather a ſhade of 

What once was beauty, than as a perſon 
who had now w pretenſions to it; and the 
8 1 extreme 


% - 


£61 = 


extreme fi implicity of her dreſs, added to 
the timid look and humble air ſhe wore, 
ſpoke a mind too much hurt by misfor- 


tune, to be capable of artending to Lon - 


ternal appearances. 


As paſſed ſhe caſt a look 1 upon me, 
and J made her a flight curtſey which 


ſhe returned, and paſſed on, but I per- 
ceived ſhe looked after me. My cu- 


rioſity was raiſed ; I felt a ſort of ſym- 


pathy, a kind of attraction that made me 


wiſh to know this woman. I aſked. 


her name at the baths, and was told ſhe 
vas a Madame de Verdun, and lodged 


in a very indifferent OUS” half a mile | 


* 4 


from the town. 


I contrived to 70 to the baths the next : 
day at the fame time. I found her there, 


and we entered into converſation. I 


was ſtill more charmed with her man- 

ners, than I had been with her perſon, 
She ſpoke little, but what ſhe ſaid was 
ſenſible; her words well choſen, and 


5 her 
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"RI opinions juſt. The ſportive ſpirits. 
of the child amuſed me more than 1 
thought any thing could have done. I. 
fancied, from the Plainneſs of Madame 
de Verdun's dreſs, pecuniary circum- 


ſtances obliged her to live retired, and 


to inhabit fo poor an abode as the peo- 
ple of the baths deſcribed her houſe to 
be; and, after meeting her two or three 


times, I ventured to propoſe to her hir- 


ing the unoccupied part of my houſe, 


that we might board together, and be 
ſome company to each other. She ac- 


cepted my offer with marks of ſatisfac- 


tion, and removed thither with her child 
the next day. 

This lady, whom I ſhall * 
call Marionette, had the moſt captivat- 5 
ing manners Jever met with; her mis- 


fortunes had given her a penſive look, 
which might be miſtaken for gravity, 


and a propenſity to ſilence that looked 
like reſerve, but was not ſo i in reality; 
| for 


1%) 
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for never did woman poſſes a more na- 
rural quick fancy, or more frankneſs 
and naivłił than Marionette: her mind 


was cultivated more by reading than by 


commerce with the world.— When ſhe 


was diſpoſed to be moſt communicative, 


her thoughts, though wild and various, 
were embelliſhed by every thing grace- 
ful and pleaſant; her diſpoſition was 
tinctured with romance, but never was 
a creature more ſenſible, more guileleſs, 
or more amiable. Experience had made 
her ſage, but it had not made her cun- 
ning. Misfortune had robbed her of 

vivacity, but it had not rendered her 
auſtere or moroſe. In ſhort, ſhe was 
the picture of unaffected virtue, arrayed 
in every charm that ſoft TTY could 0 


i give. 
Tet, a happy minds are apt to fie 


every ſcene on the bright ſide, fo did 
they appear gloomy in the ſhade of 
Marionette's imagination. Once de- 


” F 3 ceived, 


F 
Ccived, ſhe had learned to be diſtruſtful, 
and, even in the boſom of tranquillity, . 


ber timid ſoul would look forward with + 


trembling anxiety, and anticipate hor- 
rors even in the ſunſhine, This weak- 
neſs made her fondneſs for an only 
daughter a pain rather than a pleaſure. - 
She was always diſquieting herſelf with 


vain fears, and picturing to her mind the 


agonies ſhe ſhould feel in the Joſs of what 
was ſo dear to her. 6 

We paſſed our evenings always toge⸗ 
ther, and Marionette devoted her morn- 
ings to the education of her daughter. 
The pleaſure I found in her converſa- 
tion, in ſorae meaſure ſuſpended my 


ſenſe of affliction, and made me much ff | 


more compoſed than I expected to have 
been. 
My health gradually improved, and 5 
one morning as I was walking by the 
bookſeller 5 ſhop, ] was ſurprized to find 
myſelf curious to look into the liſt of. 


company 


1 a 
company at Plombieres. To my very 
great aſtoniſhment, among them I read 
the name of my ever- reſpected friend the 
Count Zodiſki. At that moment my 
ſudden joy was ſuch, as I imagine a 
man muſt feel who is caſt on a deſert 
iſland,” and for the firſt time diſcovers 4 
ſail coming towards him. ; 

That the unfortunate, perhaps the 
alowth forgotten Adeline, ſhould: find 
one friend, where ſne only expected to 
be among ſtrangers, was to me a mat- 
ter of ſurprize; and in the firſt tranſport 
of my joy I wrote a note, which 1 de- 
fired the bookſeller would convey to him, 
informing him where I lodged, and that 
I bore the name of Ruvigny. Az 
In the evening, as Marionette and 1 
were ſitting together, I heard a quick 
and tremulous rapping at the door, and 
in a moment the Count ruſhed into the 
room. I ran forwards to meet him with 
a | ſmile, but in an inſtant memory re- 
5 1 _.. ſumed] 


FE 
ſumed her rights. My feet ſeemed ri- 
vetted to the ground. I laid my hand 
on my aching heart, and burſt into tears. 
Zodiſki drew back; his brow contracted 
into a frown, his lips turned'pale, and 
I obſerved he trembled. The alteration 
in his looks, and my agitated manner, 
induced Marionette to ſuppoſe he had 
ſomething to learn, and I to impart, 
| which could not be revealed in her pre- 
ſence—ſhe therefore took * her erk | 
and left the room. 

I continued weeping, but my tears 
were leſs painful than many I had ſhed, 
for they flowed from friendſhip mingled. 
with affliction. I heard the Count in 
a faultering voice articulate, * My God! 
is this the Marchioneſs de Rozancourt ? 
is it thus we meet? Tell me, Adeline! 
what I almoſt dread to know, tell me 
what is the cauſe of this violent affliction ? 
Why are you here in this obſcure lodg- 
ing? Why under a feigned name ?— 


* 


39 E 

Tell me all, T will bear it wok I wil 
ſtrive to bear it) like a man. Theſe 
tears cannot flow from gulleCuthey are 
the interpreters of misfortune.” 5 
As ſoon as I could recover myſelf, 1 

deſired him to be compoſed; and, in 
order to prevent any unfavourable con- 
ſtruction being put on my myſterious 
appearance at Plombieres, in the fullneſs 
of my heart I told im every thing mant 
had paſſed. 
He was fo prepared by my looks and 
my behaviour for ſomething dreadfal, 
that he ſeemed leſs ſurprized than 
| ſhocked at the recital. He fat leaning 
his elbows on a table, his head reſting on 


= his hands. I perceived him ſtart ſeveral” 


times, and heard him mutter forth, 
Infernal villain!ꝰ but he ſeemed. to 
ſpeak without knowing he did fo. © 
I endeavoured, in the courfe of my 
ſtory, to ſoften the crimes of Rozan- 
court by the deſcription of his love for 

E 5 me; 
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me; . the ſecretion of FSolignich 


letters more to the officivuſneſs of Ber- 
trand, than to the machinations of the 
Marquis, and I concluded with avowing 


a reſolution to devote my future days to 


the obedience and duty I oe to the | 


name of huſband. 


Perhaps I was wrong in telling has 
1 did to Zodiſki, but I knew his honour. 


I was ſenſible of all my obligations to him 


I could not a to be lowered in his 


opinion, and by diſplaying the artifices, 


which were uſed to rob Solignac of me, 


I made my own conduct more excuſ- 


able. From the ſtrength of mind and 


clear judgment that characterized my 


excellent friend, I expected to meet with 


counſel and conſolation; nor was I de- - 


ceived. He ſtaid at Plombieres a fort- 


| night, and during that time his friend- 
ſſmip and ſenſible 8 were of infinite 
uſe to the reſtoration of my fortitude and 
15 compoſure. | 


8 : we. 
He 
He 
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He went from us to Chalens, where 
he had promiſed. to meet-Solig ger the 
end of the month. : 

Two days after he. left us Shia litle b 
girl was taken ill her dangerous ſitua- 
tion terrified the timid mother to the 
moſt violent degree, and, in her agonies 
of deſpair, ſhe frequently exclaimed, 
« Oh God ! let not the innocent ſuffer 
for the guilty let me not be robbed of 
Louiſon, as I am of Here her 
voice was imerrupted. by e and 
tears, : 
One night L ne on Fer to lay. 
| down! 70 the next room, and let me fit 
up with the child. I went foftly to ſee 
if ſhe was aſleep, and found her laying. 
acroſs the bed with her cloaths on, and 
making a mourning noiſe as if in pain. 

I drew near a lamp was burning on a 
table by the bed-ſide, and an n 

prayer book was laying on the chair. 
She ee in her deen ſeveral indiſtin& 
h Words, 


C1. 
words, and after ſome deep ſighs 1 heard | 
her ſay, © Yes, child 1—yes ! he is your 
father ; come, cruel one, and fee my 
ſufferings. Ah no! he will not ſtay 
he turns from me. Oh inhuman barba- 
rous huſband !” After this ſhe ſeemed to 
fleep more eaſy. I would not diſturb 
her ſlumbers, but left her, convinced 
that ſhe had woes with which I was un- 
- acquainted. In the morning Louiſon 
grew better, and the criſis of her illneſs 
being paſt, was very ſoon out of danger. 
When Marionette had recovered: her- 
ſerenity of ſpirits, which had been ſo 
much diſcompoſed by the child's illneſs, 
I ventured to hint my reaſons for ſuppoſ- 
ing ſome baren kent ſecret hung upon 
her mind. 5 


Aſter a long pauſe, during which a 


obſerved her ſhed ſome tears, ſhe ad- 
dreſſed me nearly to this purpoſe : —' 
The kind attention and friendly offices 
I have experienced from you during the 

| illneſs 


1 
* 
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6 illneſs of i my child, has, if -oſſible, add- 


ed to thoſe claims you have upon my 
| gratitude, I can no longer ' reſiſt the 
deſire 1 have to repoſe confidence in 
you, and to intruſt you with the hiſtory 
of a life, which is mm ally for 
its misfortunes. 
« My father, Monſieur Du 8 
2 provincial gentleman, but of no high 
birth. He was left a widower, with a 
ſon and two daughters early in life, and 


in ſuch confined circumſtances that he 


was greatly diſtreſſed to give us a pro- 


per education, nor could he have pro- 


vided for his children in any degree, had 


it not been for the generoſity of a friend, 
whoſe rank in life and great connexions, 


added to his princely fortune, enabled 
him to afford great aſſiſtance to my fa- 
ther. By his means we received a tole- 


rable education, and as we grew up 
my ſiſter, whoſe diſpoſition inclined her 


to a n * went into a convent 
; . to 
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3 8 
to begin her noviciate ; my brother be- 
came a mouſquetaire, and I was placed 
with Madame de Valville, a relation, who- 

ved near the convent which my pſter 
had choſen for her aſylum. This excel- 
' Tent lady had acquired great knowledge 
from books, had extraordinary talents, 
and ſpoke ſeveral languages; and to her 
I am much indebted for the little: Know- 
ledge l poſſeſs. 

My father died rather wddenly! in a 
year after | was ſent to Madame de Val- 
ville's; and my ſiſter, in a few weeks 
after his deceaſe, made her irrevocable 
vow. I was determined to pay her my 
laſt offices of friendſhip, and was preſent 
at the awful ceremony, which impreſſed 
my mind with ſo much melancholy, that 
whilſt the victim of a miſtaken. piety 
took thoſe vows with perfect eompoſure, 
that muſt exclude her from ſociety for 
ever, I fainted in the arms of Madame 
| ae Valville, and was carried from the 
_ convent. - 


. : bt 79 1 : 
convent. more dead than alive, little 
thinking it might one day be my deſtiny 


to applaud my ſiſter's choice, and to 


wiſh J had followed her example. 


« As my father had leſt me a ſmall 


fam, (the all he had to leave) 1 con- 


tinued to reſide with Madame de Val- 


nuity; and though I did not lead a gay 
life, it was innocent and tranquil. 


& Whenever my brother was with us, 
I was perfectly contented ; his vivacity 


and wit enlivened our retreat, and pre- 
vented my being ſenſible of the ſameneſs 
of our life; but when he was abſent 1 
languiſhed for ſociety; and though I 


(for ſuch was the awe inſpired by her 


age and ſerious character, that it is im- 


Palins for me to be quite free from 
= OI 


was perfectly grateful to my kind friend 
for all her attentions, I felt the want of 
| ſome younger companions with whom 1 
could. be more cheerful and unreferved, 
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conſtraint) therefore, although I mndidgnd | 
myſelf in occaſional mirth, I frequen dy 7 
curbed my lively imagination. | 


It unfortunately happened that the 


In of my father's benefactor was ſent to 


a univerſity which was not far from Ma- 
dame de Valville's. I had not ſeen him 


fince we were children; but one day, as 
I was amuſing myſelf in gathering blue- 


bells in a field before the houſe, I was 


ſiurprized by a voice which aſked me if 


I belonged to that cottage ? and whe- 


ther Monfieur du Ranci was at home. 


T imagined by the queſtion I was taken 
for a ſervant ; and, turniog round haſtily, 
prepared to reply, when I thought I be- 
held the features of my young acquaint- 
ance, greatly improved by a few years 


5 abſence; yet the voice and countenance 
were ſo little changed ml 1 . not 


miſtake him. 
« The flowers I had Juſt 0 fell 


: out of the baſket, which, in my awk- 


ward 


= 777 
_ confuſion 1 held awry, I felt 
my cheeks glow with a crimſon bluſh, 
and making a very geuche ſort of curtſey, 
I ſtammered out an anſwer, that my 
brother was at home; and pointed to the 1 
houſe, laying a particular emphaſis on | | 
the word Brother, for my little heart 
glowed with pride, and upbraided him 
for his forgerfulneſs, and his miſtake— 
but it was in vain I ſpoke; he fixed his 
eyes on me with a look of ſoft confuſion, 
and did not attempt to move. I ſet him 
the example by moving towards the 
houſe, whither he ſeemed, by e e | 
tary ſteps, to follow me. K 1 
te My brother received him win fin-\ „ 
cere ſatisfaction; and, during the time | 
1 
| 


9 


he ſtaid with us, the viſits of our * * 
friend were frequently repeated. 
thoſe viſits he diſplayed a brilliancy 8 ; 
genius, a ſweetneſs of manners, that 
pleaded ſtrongly in his favour, and which, 
added to a very beautiful perſon, and the 
Vor. II. G moſt 
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moſt inſinuating tenderneſs in his be- 


haviour to me, could not fail of. 


making a very deep impreſſion on * 
heart. 5 


40 I knew the e of our 1 


tions. I felt my obligations to his father, 


but the tears and vows of a being ſo. 
adored, ſilenced all the remonſtrances of 
prudence, My brother firſt perceived the 


danger of my ſituation, and admoniſhed 
his friend of the impropriety of ſuch a 
- connexion ; yet love counteracted all the 


ſage counſels of diſcretion. | 

ce When my lover uſed to go home 
in the vacation times, we conſtantly cor- 
reſponded, and his letters breathed forth 


the impaſſioned language of a Sun de- 


voted to me alone. : 
« 'The time ſoon came when ds was to 
quit the univerſity, and to ſet out upon 
his travels. I ſaw with grief that all our 
pleaſant walks and delightful interviews 
muſt be at an end. 1 loved him too much 
. 5 = not 


n 
not to dread the loſs of — and 


per, and his ſtrict ſeuſe of 3 too —_ | 


to think. of me for a miſtreſs; he there- 
fore ftrongly perſuaded me to a clandeſ- 
tine marriage; and J, alas! in evil hour, 


conſented to it. We met at the church, 5 


and, in the preſence of my maid, were 


both ſides, but we were very young and 


very thoughtleſs. I had never conſidered 


Vealth and grandeur in the light of things 
that could create happineſs, and had not 


a ſpark of vain ambition in my nature; 


it was therefore no puniſhment to me, 
no mortification to be the undiſtinguiſhed 


unknown wife of the youth I loved. To 
conſider myſelf as the choſen of his heart, 
the perſon to whom he had pledged 


his faith in the ſight of Heaven, was 


ſufficient - without the approval of 


ö — tn or the Ms of the 
's 2 | 1 rie 
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41] 
„ The conſequence and fortune my 
huſband was born to, had no influence 
pon me. I loved him for himſelf alone, 
and had I been in the moſt exalted ſitua- 
tion imaginable, he would have been 
the object of my choice. There was 
only one allay to my happineſs, which 
was, the thought of acting with dupli- 
city towards my brother and the reſpect- 
able bee e had been likes mother 
e 
5 When my] huſband was going led 8 


my diſtreſs was ſo violent, and my ſitu- 


ation ſuch, thar it became abſolutely ne- 
oeſſary for me to reveal the cauſe, and 
alſo to obtain Madame de Valville's 
ſanction for the frequent letters we might 
have occaſion to write, I prevailed on 
him to let me make a confidante of my 
friend; who gently reproved me for the 
unadviſed ſtep I had taken, yet could not 
be ſorry at a match that was to all appear- 
ance ſo n to me, I longed 
to 


[c 85 1 . 


to acquaint Duranci with ! it, but bis ex- £] | 


treme delicacy, and his ideas of honour, 
which were carried almoſt to romance, 
convinced me he would be ſhocked at 
the idea of ingratitude to our benefactor, 
who could not poſſibly approve of ſuch 
a marriage; and the ſudden death of 
thar amiable brother, prevented his ever 
knowing my folly, or revenging the in- 
juries Tafterwards ſuſtaindd. 
My huſband ſet out on his travels, 
and I was brought to bed of this daugh- 
ter in his abſence. When he returned 
after our long ſeparation, I had the hap= 
pineſs to find him unaltered in his affec- 
tion; and improved in his manners, by 
having reſided” at different courts, and 
with men diſtinguiſhed for the brilliancy + 
of their capacities, as well as by their 
rank in life. His attention to his father 
during a long illneſs was truly cxemplary, 
and all the moments he could ſpare from 
him were devoted tome. | 
8 TT 8 
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dis At the time of his father's death 1 
was again big with child, and as ſoon 
after that event as decency would permit, 
1 gently expreſſed a wiſh that our mar- 
riage might be made public before my 
delivery; but my huſband continually 
changed the ſubject, and I was brought 
to bed of a ſon ar the houſe of ene 
de Valville. 11 

« During my n my huſ- 5 
band made bufineſs the plea for leaving 
me, and indeed it appeared neceſſary 
that he ſhould look after the eſtates his 
father had left him; but alas! he was 
then at Paris, living among the moſt 
diſſolute of both ſexes. I received ſe- 
veral letters from him under cover to 
my aunt, which were full of affection; 
but at length I obſerved he wrote leſs 
frequently, and that his ſtyle was more 
affected, his profeſſions more ſtudied, 
and his letters much ſhorter, for which 


W 
-the conſtant excuſe was buf nes 
haſte. | 
] began to Do bl with, 

and to fear, that by aſſociating with the 

gay and great, he had been taught to 
deſpiſe his connexion with an inligniff- 

cant young creature like myſelf, whoſe 
attachment to him was her only recom- 
mendation, and that either his pride was 
ſo ſtrong, or his love ſo feeble, that he 
bluſhed to avow me for his wife. 
I at laſt wrote that I could no lon- 
ger live without ſecing him; and as my 

firengrh had been ſometime reſtored, 1 
intended ſetting out to aſſiſt him, as far as 
I could, in the tranſcripts he had to make; 
and to take care that his health might 
not ſuffer by intenſe application to buſi * 
neſs and ſtudy. oO - 
e This letter alarmed kim, and occa- 

fioned his immediate return. He met 
me with an appearance of ſuch extrava- 
oy We that 1 began to ſuſpect 

a G 4 _. 


tel 
its ſincerity; and with violent fpirits, 
which were evidently feigned. Miſera- 
ble as I was to obſerve this change, I 
ſtrove to conceal what I endured; 1 
endeavoured ſtudying how to pleaſe him, 
to awaken that tenderneſs and regard 
Which was the charm and happineſs af 
my life, and forebore ſaying any thing 
that might give him a moment's vexa- 
tion ; but when he talked of going from 
me again, I ventured once more to ex- 
preſs a with that I might publicly bear 
the name with which he had honoured 
me. Here his paſſion got the better of 
his diſſimulation; and, after faying the 
moſt cruel things reſpecting the 1 impro- 
prietyof a marriage made in his minority, 
and with a KW Ba ſo much beneath him, 
he ſwore bitterly never to acknowledge 
me publicly as his wife. | 
e The ſhock I felt at this dreadful 3 
tence left me no power to expreſs my re- 
ſentment. I fat in my chair abſolutely 
Reps 


„„ 
Kupified; while the cruel author of a 
diſtreſs quitted the houſe without ſaying 
Whither he was going. The agonies of 
my mind produced a fever, which was 
communicated, before I thought of the 
conſequence, to the child I ſuckled; who 
expired in my arms a few days after. 1 
could not write an account of this tra- 
gical event to my huſband, as I knew 
not where he was gone; but in a fort- 
night after a perſon called on me with a 
letter from him, the purport of which 
Was, that if I would be contented to 
live quietly, and without moleſting him, 
at the houſe of my relation, he would 
allow me a certain annuity for my life, 
but that if I tormented him with letters, \ 
or gave myſelf the title of his wife, it 
ſhould be withdrawn from me. 44 
My indignation. and 1 at Firſt 
tempted me to. refuſe this humiliating 
offer, and to ſtarve rather than ſubmit to 
fuch diſgraceful terms; but the little 
| 8 — 3 fm 
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FI which was left by my father was * 8 
enough to maintain my hapleſs daughter 
and myſelf. I looked at the dear inno- 
cent, and for her ſake was induced to 
ſign the hard conditions; knowing alſo, 
that as tlie witneſs to our marriage was 
dead, I had no evidence to bring for- 
ward in order to eſtabliſn that right 
which was 1 me by my ae 
able huſband. - 
„ fe It is now mane -anvachs FUE 1 5 
F708 heard any thing of him, and cruel 
as his treatment has been to me, I ſtill. 
have a faint hope that my patience and 
reſignation may at laſt cauſe him to re- 
form; and was he at this moment at my 


feet, ſuch is the love I bear him, that 1 


mould forget and n mn the 3 
I have received. 
. n died two n ago, 
aſter a very long illneſs; the indulgen- 
Cies her age and infirm ſtate required, 
n expences * her funeral, not only 
6 | = * | 


— f 


r 
employed the whole of her little i income, 
burt greatly impoveriſhed my finances.— 


My cloſe attendance upon her, and the 8 


conſtant anguiſh of my mind, had affected 
my health; and as ſoon as the funeral 
rites were over, I left the melancholy 
„and brought my daughter hither,, 
1 uy Jodging I poſſibly 


| nculh my eben the name of 
nan who, notwithſtanding his ill uſage, 
I love ſufficiently to wiſh that his want 
of principle may be concealed from the 

world. I cannot expoſe him to the cen- 
ſure of mankind, and therefore am de- 


termined his name ſhall never paſs m y 


lips ; but that his exterior charms max 


plead an excuſe for all my weakneſs, and 


for the remains of affection that ſtill 
lurks about my heart, I will ſhewyou a 
Picture which does juſtice to the manly 
beauty of his face, and to a countenance 

3 hows might OP on. the moſt wary and 
5 experienced, N 
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experienced, much more on my young 

and guileleſs heart, that knew not the 7 

ſtratagems and arts of men. 0 
Saying this, ſne took a picture from 5 

her pocket, in a ſmall black caſe. I 

had been much affected by her ſtory, 


and I trembled in opening it. Oh 


Heaven ! how much horror did I expe- 
rience when I beheld the exact features 


of the Marquis de Rozancourt. I could 
ſcarce believe my eyes—T felt as if a 
thunderbolt was falling on my head — 
I can juſt recollect that in my firſt ſur- 


prize I gave a faint ſhriek, exclaiming, 


4 Is it de Rozancourt?” and when 1 


heard her reply, © Yes! it is that guilty 
man, whoſe e I did not imagine was 


known to you.“ I fell out of my chair 
upon my knees, and with hands uplifted, 


and eyes directed towards Heaven, whiſ- 
pered forth a prayer to the Almighty 
that he would be ene. to = me not 


| r _ ſhock, 


: : . * 
o 5 PL ; 
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My affiRtionice friend alarmed at this 
alteration, raiſed me from the ground, 
and throwing her arms about my neck, 
entreated me to inform her the cauſe of 
my diſtreſs ; but I reflected on the poig- 
nant grief it would occaſion her, and 
after a few moments filence, informed 
her I had been attached to a perſon Wo 
was intimately acquainted with the 
Marquis, the ſight of whoſe picture had 
aàwakened the moſt unpleaſant recol- 

lections 1 M A (( 1 
She ſeemed to believe my abi ; ix . 
affected to be more tranquil, and we 
retired to our chambers the mo- 
ment I was in my own apartment, 1 
gave way to the tumult of my ſoul- 
tis impoſſible to paint the horrors of + 
that night. It happened to be a very 
tempeſtuous one: The wind blew high, 
the rain beat againſt my windows: 
Pale lightning glanced along the wall, 
an the awful thunder rolled: among the 
mountains. 


4 


* 


mountains. My wild and diſordered 
thoughts were worked up to a ſtate of 
frenzy by the ſtorm, which ſo well ſuited 
deſperation like my own. I raved, I 
walked about the room, unable to ſhed. 
a tear.—I put open the ſaſh, and ex- 
poſed myſelf to the forked lightning. — 
At length, wearied nature obliged me 
to fling myſelf on the bed, where I fell 
aſleep from abſolute ES 9 
When I awoke (from the moſt fright- 
ful dreams imaginable) the ſtorm was 
ſubſided, an awful filence reigned, and 
I ſaw by my watch it was four o'clock. 
I reſolved to pray, and opening a bog | 
took my crucifix for that purpoſe ; it 
was that which Solignac gave me, - 
Which had belonged to the unfortunate 
Friar Antoine. At that inſtant a thou- 
ſand mournful thoughts, mingled with, | 
tenderneſs, took poſſeſſion of my mind, 
and I found relief in tears for the fulneſs 
of my heart. When I. reflected on all 
the 


ny - 
the 3 of Marionette's hiſs” 
tory, 1 had reaſon to ſuppoſe it was at 
the time when the Marquis returned 
from his travels he unfortunately ſaw me 
at Monſieur de Ronſac's, and that when 
he left her to take poſſeſſion of his fa»: 
ther's eſtate, he firſt made r ee 
with my deluded parent. 
I thought of his crimes and my own 
ſhame with horror. Yet, pity for the 
innocent Marionette, to whom I perhaps 
had been the firſt cauſe of the eſtrange» 
ment of her huſband's affections, induced 
me to. conceal the agonies I ſuffered, 
and to meet her at breakfaſt a a look 
of compoſure. 
As we did not paſs our mornings to- 


gether, I had leſs difficulty in conceal - 


ing my emotions during the time I was 


with her, and ſoon after breakfaſt ſhe 
went to her daughter's apartment. 

I had not been alone an hour before 
a letter arrived. o ws polt, which I. 


| knew 


„ 


"I © 0 
new to be directed by the Marquis. 1 
felt an oppreſſion on my breaſt—a want 
of breath, like a perſon who has run, 
very faſt up hill. My heart lice” 


ready to burſt, and I had ſcarcely power 


to open the letter. Indignant at the 
wrongs I had received from: a man whom 
I had- never loved, (but whom I ho- 
noured and eſteemed, till he rent aſun- 
der the only bonds which could attach 
me to him) I caſt my eyes with horror 


on his writing, and deteſting even the 


paper that was ſullied by his hand, I 
haſtily ran through the contents, which 
were as follows: 0 — 


op T 0 MapauE DE Rovioxr, . 


(And within the cover) 


4 « To the MAaRrCHIONESS DE Ro 37 
« ZzANCOURT. © 


6 If a ſtratagem, inſpired by the * 


ardent paſſion, can be termed a crime, 
4 _—_— 
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Eco met guilty yet when my fair 
fugitive recollects the ground 1 have for 


compli againſt her, for the preference 
ſhe has decidedly manifeſted for anotber, 


I truſt my future ſilence. on that ſubje& 


may atone for what is paſt. I ſhall ſer 
out for Plombieres to-morrow morning, 


and if reſpe&, attention, and the moſt 
invariable regard, can atone for all the 


_ faults I have committed, my deareſt 


Adeline will no longer refuſe to Parka 


her faithful and affectionate. 


Lovis XA DE Rozancovar:” ww 


- I was enraged at ** artful manner in ; 
Hi he ſpoke of his fraudulent pro- 


ceedings, and aſtoniſhed at his aſſurance 


in thinking of ſeeing me ſo ſoon, I ſhud- 
dered at the chought of meeting the au- 
| thor of my ruin and misfortunes—there # 
was no time to be loſt in forming my de- 


N and I reſolved immediately | 
Vos. 3 


* 


H to 
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to leave hs place. I dined with Ma- 
rionette and her little girl, and pretend - 
ing to have the head- ach in the evening, 

expreſſed a with to be alone, and went 
to my chamber. I there packed up a 
tew neceſſary articles of apparel. in a 
bundle, with. the little box that contained 
the remains of Genevieve's legacy, the 
crucifix, my prayer-book, the picture 
and letters of Solignac, which were 
the only treaſures I had to boaſt of- 
I. felt myſelf inſpired with a degree of 
courage and romantic reſolution, and 
ſiting down by my bed-fide, I wrote 
theſe letters, which I meant to leave in 
my chamber, with the money that was 
due for Dy ee 


« To Mane v2 Vikwon, 


e Beſort (this, paper is peryled by 
| my e ene Friend, the unhappy 
4 > 2 : Aae 
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Adeline will not be near enough to hear 
the voice of pity. Prepare yourſelf for 
an addition to your ſorrows, and know, 
unfortunate as you are, there exiſts a 
being fill more ſo than yourſelf, —Ma- 
rignette may hope for better days, while 
Adeline, with eager eyes, bends for- 
wards in her courſe, wiſhing to ſleep 
through thoſe tedious days that ſeparate 
her from the rab. —There only can 1 
reſt there, inſenſible of my own ſhame, 
and forgotten by the author of it, I ſhall 
| elcape the cruel ſarcaſms of an unfeel- 
ing world, and ceaſe to wound the breaſt 
of friendſhip; by my bitter unavailing 
cries. The miſerable Adeline thus writes 
to Marionette, to the wife of Rozan - 
court. Think me not (when you know 
my misfortunes) an invader of your 
peace, a uſurper of your rights. —Hea- 
ven knows, my heart recoiled at the 
connexion, and the fatal altar was wit- - 
neſs to my tears. —Tremble, Marionette, 
H 2 tremble. 


| F T60 7} 
tremble for your guilty hu ſband —weep 
for the betrayed, the miſerable Adeline— 
Jam the innocent victim of his arts 
and when he deſerted you, it was to de- 
ceive me. He has profaned the ſacred 
name of marriage; and while he was 
legally your huſband, he, by a combina- 
tion of frauds and villanies, impoſed on 
my credulous father, took advantage of 
my misfortunes, and gave me ſecretly a 
title which could only belong to m. 
There wanted but this laſt blow to 
complete my miſery. —Dreadful images 
poſſeſs. my mind.—I ſce a heart-broken 
parent dying a martyr to his diſgrace. — 
1 fee a lover driven to deſperation —a 
huſband—(ah ! no more a huſband !) 
tyrannizing over the creature he has 
wronged, and the amiable Marionette 
pining her life away in lamentations for 
that man who baſely has forſaken her. 
The picture kills mel fly to avoid it — 


1 fly from Plombieres — but alas! where 
ſhall 


Tn TT 
ſhall I find repoſe ?—Wherever I tur, : 
theſe phantoms will purſue me.—I can- 
not leave my memory behind. Vet, 
think not, my dear friend, that I am ſo 
far poſſeſſed by deſpair as to neglect the 
means of providing for myſelf let not 
a. tender apprehenſion, an anxious care 
for my life and ſafety, dwell in your gen- 
tle boſom. I go to. a kind and bene- 
volent aunt, who lives at Orleans; and if 
any letters are ſent for me from the Caſ- 
tle of Rozancourt, or come by the poſt, 
J muſt intreat you to forward them to 
me by the name of Madame de Ruvig- 
ny, unleſs they are directed by the hand 
of the worſt of men; from him I never 
more deſire to hear; - give him the in- 
cloſed letter from me- tell him not 
where I am, I conjure you—let him 
ſuppoſe me dead—and if he can ſilence 
the voice of. conſcience, let him never 
more extend a thought to the wretch 
that he has betrayed. Marionette! you 
Fo By ˙Ü ſtill 
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ſtill love him. My heart ſwells high— 
my pride is wounded deeply - but, for 
your fake, I will not cxr/e him, though 
he has ruined me for ever, and pierced 
the heart of one I loved through mine. 

« May the Almighty bleſs and pre- 
ſerve you; and if the ſoul of de Rozan- 
eourt is capable of reformation, and you 
ean ſtoop to forgive the author of your 
paſt afflictions, may he endeavour to 
. explate his wrongs to me by his future 
es and conſtancy to you. 

4 leave on the table the ſum due to 
my landlady, and the wages for my ſer- 
vant. 

Farewell, atninble- Mationette:— 
while this crazy frame retains a ſpark of 
life, you and your child will be affec- 
tionately remembered by the unfortu- 
nate eb, — iy: 
. Abi.“ 


5 Letter 


£ a — 
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Leuer incloſed to the Mane DE 
| Rozaneoukr., 


« J mould not humble _— to write 
to the Marquis de Rozancourt, if I did 
not wiſh to preſent a petition to him 
that can have no ſelf-intereſted motive, 
as it relates to another perſon. | 
© Betrayed, diſhonoured, as I am, 
1 have a ſpirit ſuperior to my ſituation. 
The creature whom you have ſeduced 
is far more unfortunate than guilty; nor 
will ſhe conſider Berſelf ſo much diſ- 
graced as yon are, by the manner in 
which ſhe has been impoſed on: My 


mind, thank Heaven! is beyond your 


reach; and conſcious of the purity of 
my own ſentiments, I abhor and pity the 
depravity of your's. But it is not naw 
the time of reproach ] leave my ven- 


geance to a power above, who will one 


M4 - day 


E * 


„ | 
day or other puniſh you with that re- 
morſe which. ſooner or later attends the 
guilty. My wrongs are too deep —my 
ſufferings too ſevere for language to ex- 
preſs—nor would you have ſenſibility 
enough to commiſerate me, if I could 

_ deſcribe them. | 
4 This is the laſt letter you Wt ever 
receive from me; and | defire you will 
never more preſume to write to a perſon 
who has nothing to remember you by, 
but the injuries you have done her. I 
am too proud to accept a bouncy from 

the hand which has once wronged me; 
5 I therefore decline any pecuniary aſſiſt 
ance you may offer, and ſhall find an 
alylum and a ſupport where I am now 
going 5 but for the unhappy Marionette 
de Rozancourt I have prevailed on my- 
ſelf to addreſs theſe few lines to you; and 
that one act of juſtice, one ſign of re- 

pentance, may caſt a faint gleam of light 

over. a character ſo dark as your's, 1 

conjure 


wt © 
_ conjure. you by the. love you once pro- 
feſſed for me, to acknowledge that de- 
ſerving woman for your wife, and that 
innocent child for your daughter, who 
have legal claims to Pur: love and your 
protection. . 
Seek not to find vi 90 3 
you for ever -you have no longer any 
authority to command an return, or to 
nn the conduct of M ain fo 


* 


1 Abrrixz Dx Courcy.” _ 


Alter finiſhing theſe letters I laid down 
on the bed in my clothes, bot was una- 
ble to ſleep. Oey FEY CIR 
I reſolved to go to my aunt at Or- 
leans; and as I knew the diligence would 
ſet out at fix o'clock, 1 aroſe? at five, 
took my bundle under my arm, and 
ſtealing ſoftly down ſtairs, unbolted the 
door, and y went out of nn houſe, -* 
g N 1 walked | 
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FE 8 a little way beyond the town, 
and ſat on a bank till the coach appeared, 


When making a ſign for it to ſtop, I was 


admitted among the paſſengers, and 
ſoon loſt fighr of Plombieres. My fel- 
low-travellers were not of the talkative - 
kind; I therefore had an opportunity of 
| brooding over my ſorrows undiſturbed. 
J had been inclined to write an account 
of my additional misfortune to the Ba- 
roneſs, who was then at Nice, but I 
knew her delicate ſtate of health, and | 
the quick ſenſibility with which ſhe felt 
for others 5 1 therefore would not ſhock 
my generous friend by a recital of for- 
rows which ſhe could not alleviate. 1 
Nothing remarkable happened in the 
courſe of our journey till we arrived at 
F ontainebleau, where the paſſengers a- 


greed to fleep. The chamber 1 was 
| deſtined to occupy fronted an open part 


of the town, and as I was dreſſing my- 


1 in che morning, I was ſurprized by 
| the 


tlie ſound of the gie and drum; and 
| looking out at the window, 1 beheld a 
recruiting party entering the town; 
but what was my emotion, when! in their 
Captain I diſcovered the well-known 
form of Solignac II was fixed like a 
ſtatue z it was impoſſible for me to 
move. My eyes were fixed upon that 
dear object of my love. longed, ar- 
dently longed, to fling up the window 
and call to him; but degraded as I was, 
how could I bear ſuch an interview 
How account for my being there with- 
out giving him ſtrange ſuſpicions | 
At that moment one of the paſſengers 
came to tell me the coach was ready. 
I took one laſt view of the only perſon 
on earth whom TI ever had, or ever could 
love, and attempted to follow her, but 
a ſudden giddineſs ſeized me—dark ſha- 
dows cum before my fight, and I fell 
into a fainting fit on the ground. When 
I recovered wy ſenſe I found the peo- 
ple 


Fa 
ple of the inn and the paſſengers buſy in 
aſſiſting me.— I heaved a deep ſigh at 
being brought back to a liſe of miſery, 
and turned my eyes towards the window. 
The ſtreet was deſerted, the troops were 
gone, and the coach waited only for me. 
I aſſured my charitable friends that I was. 
perfectly recovered, tottered along to 
the coach, and n wy long ad 
melancholy: journey. 1 
_ Whenwewere within Gate of Orleans, 
one of the women in the coach em- 
ployed herſelf in the praifes of Madame 
Dubois, who, ſhe ſaid, kved there, and 
Was an old ſchool- fellow of her's. I paid 
little attention to the diſcourſe: of any of 
the travellers, and being ſet down at the 
entrance of the town, walked to the ha- 
| bitation of my aunt. I knocked ſome 
time at the door before I made myſelf 
heard ; at laſt a woman appeared, and 
aſked me who I wanted? In a trembling. 
voice I inquired for Madame D'Orval.;. 
| | but 


me + 


- 


„„ 


but no words can expreſs the horror that 
ſeized me, on being informed e died | 


three weeks before my arrival. 

I turned frm the door in 3 and 
wandered down a narrow path, unknow- 
ing where it led to. I walked along a 


hazel wood, the trees of which met over 


my head, and came to a clear lake that 


flowed at the bottom of a meadow. 1 
ſat down on the graſs, and there recol- 


letting all my misfortunes, I grew fran- 
tic with deſpair. I laid my bundle on 


the bank, and forgetting the impiety of 
the act, reſolved to finiſh all my calami- 


ries by plunging into the ſtream, | I drew 
near, and was juſt going to ſpring from 
the bank, when a ſudden impulſe forced 
me to take a laſt farewell of the picture 
which was given me by'Solignac. I 
opened the box, and taking out the re- 
ſemblance of that adored lover, preſſed 
it to my lips. I felt the tears glide down 


my cheeks, and flinging myſelf on the 


earth, 


— —— 
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os | 110 J 
earth, I gave way to the moſt violent 
_ afiftion. _ 

As my reaſon and e 
their power, I began to ſhudder at the 
guilt of my intention. Kneeling on the 
damp graſs, I implored tae Alaughty to 
pardon myraſhnels, and to give me forti- 

tude and patience to bear my diſtreſſes; 
this ſeemed to compoſe my thoughts in 
ſome degree; and rememberiug the cha - 
racter which my fellow - traveller had 
given of Madame Dubois, I refolved 
to take up my abode with her.. 
I T went back to the houſe of my de- 

ceaſed aunt, and deſired the old woman, 
who. refided in it, to ſhew me the way to 
Madame Dubois's, which ſhe accord- 
ingly did. I agreed with, her for an 
apartment in her houſe, and 100K poſ- 
ſeſſion of it immediately. 5 

I need not repeat the ꝓarticulars of my 
ilneſs, my frenzy, or my wandering to 
TOs which J did in 


conle- 


5 W N 
conſequence of having nearly Abenden 


ehe little ſum I brought with me, and 


therefore reſolved to affiſt in making 


hay, or doing any other work by which 


I might gain an honeſt fubliftence, rather 


than apply to the ne de Rozan- | 


Court, 


Phe letter I receive Which ae 


my abrupt departure from your houſe, 


was from Marionette. It was directed 


to me under the name of Ruvigny, at 


my aunt's, and was brought from thence 
by the old woman who had, on my firſt 
arrival, carried me to Madame Dubois's, 

and who imagined the letter muſt be 


meant for me. I found by the contents, 


that on the Marquis's arrival Marionette 


had preſented herſelf and the child be- 


fore him, and delivered the letter I had 


left ; that his confuſion and aſtoniſh- 
ment at ſeeing her, and his fury at find- 


ing | was gone, were beyond her power 
of deſcription, He was unmoved by 


her 


+ : 
eg 
2 


1 22 11 | 
her tears, and the careſſes of his child; 
and conjecturing that I had choſen the 
convent where Mad ume de Thiange re- 
ſided for wy retreat had ſet out imme- 


-diately for Dijon, from whence ſhe ſince 
Jearnt he returned to the Chateau de 
Rozancourt in the greateſt rage ima- 


ginable, proteſting he would go from 
thence to every place where he thought 
it poſſible I ſhould have taken refuge; 
and ſwearing not to reſt till he had me 


once more in his poſſeſſion.  _ 


This intelligence alarmed me exceſ- 
ſively; he knew 1 had an aunt at Or- 
leans; it was natural he ſhould come to 
that houſe, and trace me from thence. 


No time was to be loſt he had been to 


the Abbey de St. Croix, and therefore 


could not ſuppoſe me to be with Ma- 


dame de Thiange. This determined me 
to ſeek for a ſate aſylum in thoſe ſacred 


walls, where I had a friend to protect 


4 me, 


"ns: 1 


1 


me, and 1 —1 religion might footh Y 1 


troubled breaſt. 28 

1 fled from your houfe Pres your 
abſence, and having juſt money enough 
to defray my expences, diſguiſed myſelf 
in the beſt maniierI could, and ſet off 
in the firſt ce I met with for 
Dijon. 

I was received in the Kadett manner 
by my excellent friend the Abbeſs, who 
lamented bitterly the misfortunes of my 
life, and the villany of my huſband, 
who, ſhe ſaid, in the vehemence of his 
rage and diſappointment, had told her 


the whole ſtory, and been the evidence 


of his own guilt ; that thinking it poſs 


fible I might be gone to Paris to meet 


the Baronels de Luzane on fer return 
from Nice, he wrote to her, complain- 
: „ 
ing of my elopement, and inſiſting on 
her giving me up, which induced Mas, 
dame de T hiange to let my friend know 
Vor. * — 1 
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AE was; to which ſhe added a con- 


. ciſe account of what had happened, and 


expected an anſwer every day. 

At Dijon I alſo met with the excellent 
Abbe St. Bertin, who, after he parted 
from Solignac, had ſettled in that town. 5 
Their kind and conſtant aſſiduity has, in 
ſome meaſure, quieted the agonies of 
my mind; but my health is rapidly de- 


elning, and a period to my miſeries, I 


hope, is not far diſtant. *Till which 


time Madame de St. Severin will be 
moſt gratefully remembered in my 


Proyers. > 
1 muſt fign myſelf dear Nadu, your 
Ont and obliged | 


AvrivE ps Covxcy.” : 


5 For to the name of Rozan- 


court I have no . 
. 
£ any claim, | 
Convent de St. Croix, at Dijon. * 
1 CCC 
„ 1 a * 
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LETTER, vn. _=_ 327 3444 


Chateau de Murville. 


From the Mn a DE. MuzvILLE, . 
| To Mapanz Sr. SEVERIx. . 


- In hopes that change of ſcene might 
prove beneficial to Adeline, I with dif- 
| ficulty perſuaded her laſt week to paſs 


change of ſcene or of air has any effect 
upon her health, or tends to leſſen che 
dejection of her mind. This lovely wo- 
man grows worſe every day, is exceſ- 
fively weak, and now ſo ſhort-breathed, |. 
that ſhe can only lleep lupported almoſt | 

upright by pillows, - + * 
The Baroneſs de Luzane e = 
from Paris yeſterday, in conſequence 
of a letter from Madame de Thiange; 

their meeting was truly affecting, and I 
Was. afraid the unhappy 4 Adeline would 
Mg © have 


F 


a few days here; but alas neither a 


* 


= 116 3. 
| have ſunk under it. T oat: looked at 


each other in mournful ſilence during 


the time I was in the room; what they 


faid afterwards I know not; but the Baro- 


neſs came from Adeline's apartment with 
her eyes exceſſively red with weeping ; 


and I underſtood, from what ſhe after- 
wards ſaid, that Solignac had obtained 


leave of abſence 70 55 the regiment, on 


purpoſe to meet her at Paris, from 
whence he ſet out for Rouveray two 


1 4 before ſhe received Adeline's letter. 


The amiable Baroneſs, whoſe health 


is now much better than 1 it was, never 


quits the chamber of her friend; and 
the Abbe St. Bertin is frequently here. : 


—*Tis now late—the room is ſhut up 


and all is ſilent.— will ſeal this letter 
before I go home, and earneſtly hope, 


when I come here to-morrow, I ſhall be 


Your's affeQionately, ®. 


8 Brauen DE Mvzvius, 


able to ſend you better 2. "ol a 


'F %\ 7. ri7 5 


LETTER VAIL. 5 


From MapaMe DE Mavi, 
120 Mapane ST. SeyzrRN, 12 6 . . 1 


5 TAKE up my pen to write; but 
my tears will ſcarcely ſuffer me to pro- 
ceed. I am ſorry, my dear friend, to 
communicate ſuch news as will afflict 
your compaſſionate heart; but I alone 
can undertake the painful office. 

Dreadful events have crowded ch 
upon us ſince I wrote to. you laſt. 1 
have been in a perpetual hurry of ſpirits 
theſe three days, otherwiſe I ſhould have 
ſent you a few lines, though I could only \ 
have written that the ſuffering Adeline 

grew hourly worſe. I knew your an 

icty—l. wiſhed to make you acquainted 
with all that paſſed—but. Thad net time 

to collect my thoughts, nor opportunity 

to write. I have been conſtantly em- 
D with the Baroneſs, attending on 
1 her 


*% 


. 118 — bas 


| her friend, at thoſe hours when the du- 


ties of Madame de Thiange's en 


| prevented her from aſſiſting. 


The day after I wrote to you laſt, 
Adeline found herſelf much worſe. She 
Had not cloſed her eyes all night, and 1 
perceived ſhe had been weeping. She 


+ Yefired to fee the Abbe St. Bertin, who 


came and prayed by her ſome time ; 


after which the aſked for a pen and 


ink, and, fitting up in her bed, be- 
gan to write. Þ ſat at ſome diſtance, 
and contemplated in ſilence the divine 


figure before me. She was grown very 


* 1 
At 
8 1 
n 


| NED from her illnefs, and her eyes, which 


looked uncommonly large; had a fort of 


cCebleſtial brilliancy in them whenever ſhe 


booked up, which ſhe frequently did 


while ſhe was writing her ſecond letter 


"as if mingling her prayers with what 


The expreſſed on paper.) A faint glow, 
' cauſed by her anxiety to finiſh what ſhe 


2 1155 to * 3 itſelf over her cheek, 


2 


and 1 ſaw a tear now ade ch un 9 3 


the paper. a 505 
She was in a dimity 88 her 
5 hair tucked up under a cloſe night· cap. 
with a white riband round it, and a 
muſlin hood tied under her chin; Her 


weakneſs was ſuch that ſhe could ſcarcely 


bold her pen—her feeble fingers e 5 i 


- exceſſively.—She turned pale before her 
ſecond letter was half finiſhed, and lay- 
ing her head upon the 2 Ha fainted 


away. As ſoon as we had recovered her, 65 4 


I removed theſe Gangerdus imglements | 
of writing. . 


Her firſt letter was intended hs the 


F., 
Marquis de Rozancourt, in which, wit 


the moſt chriſtian piety, ſhe granted him. 8 
her forgiveneſs, and in the moſt eargeſt 
terms implored him to expiate his of- 


* 


A 


fences: to her, by making all the repa- *- 


ration he could to the unfortupare Ma- 
rionette. The ſecond was addreſſed to 
| Solignac ; there the ardour of her affec- 
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TT ao 
tion was manifeſted by the tendereſt ex 
preſſions that love could dictate. It 
Was impoſſible for me to read it without 
tears; but as I cannot do juſtice to her 


* feelings0n the occaſion, I wilt tranſcribe 
it for 1 


. Chateau de Murville, 


A 


_ * near Pont de Panis. 


. © To Mons izun DE | SoL1OwAc. 


| 35 * 1 1 take my flight from this 


. of woe, Imuſt addreſs a. fewlines to- 


Jn the only being for whoſe ſake I could wiſh : 


to live. Yes, Solignac, Iwiſh. to ſpare you 
the exceſſive pain you will feel at che death 
ol her whom you have ſo ſincerely loved, 
and whoſe loſs you have already ſo 
* muck. regretted... From Count Zo- 


1 „ diſki you muſt a by this time have heard 


all the particulars of my tragical ſtory... 
My ſoul ſeeins hovering on-the, verge af 
+ lite, and though weary of this mortal 
*.:. exiſtence, 


= 
Bi * 
* 
v7 A 
F 


| [ . 
exiſtence, ON anxious to ſeek-a Better 
yet there is a ſecret inviſible chord which 
draws me back —attaches me to the 
world—and bids me look towards thee: 
Solignac ! let me vindicate myſelf—I 
annot bear that my conduct ſhould wear 
doubtful appearance do not lament. 
e as a guilty wretch—I am unfortunate * 


but it is Rozancourt only that is cri- 
minal.— ſhould not have fled from him 


if I had not found myſelf decerved; it , 


I had not fatally learnt that I was not 
his wife. Oh Solignac ! I could have | 


wiſhed. to have ſeen you once again= — 
it would have been ſoothing to my ſoul = 
if I could have breathed my laſt ſigh in hy 


your preſence ; have reſted my dying 
head upon your boſom; and have heard 
you ſpeak the words of love and peace 
to my departing ſpirit But alas ! that 
cannot be—I ſhall never more behold 
the dear poſſeſſor of my heart perhaps 
tis beſt [ an 8 the ſad 3 3 
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| 22 1 
wight aflict him too ſeverely, * his 
tenderneſs would make me more averſe 
to leave him. He vill be told that Ade- 
5 line bleſſed him and Zodiſki with her 
lateſt breath, But ah! who except my- 
ſelf can tell Solignac how ardeatly .I 
loved him % Adieu, beſt of men lebe 
comforted for my loſs - e part —but to FI . 
meet again. I charge you never to re- 
venge my wrongs— this is my laſt, ax 
dying injunction. The author of my 
diſgrace will be ſufficiently puniſned by 
his own conſcience for all his, treachery 
to | h . . 1 
« ApzLNE pe Cour—,” 


Here her ſtrength failed. We held a 

confaltation on the ſubject; and as the 
Abbe ſeemed to think 1 it might be a ſatiſ- 
| faction to her if ſhe was to ſee her lover, 

FR 4 ſent an expreſs with i e to 


3 + 


| 123 3 5 
Rouveray, . the W ate 
8 "was now quartered. ' 
We heard nothing of him till n 
* morning; meantime we had pre- 
poared Adeline to expect him. She had 
prayed very frequently in the day, and 
ſeemed to have acquired a heavenly ſe- 
renity, as if there was nothing now could 
diſcompoſe her ſoul. I had not ſeen her 
look fo well, nor appear fo tranquil, dur- 
ing her illneſs, and ſhe ſeemed, ag : 
„ conſiderably better. $ 
I be Baroneſs was in ecſtaſies of 30 
- this alteration, and was fitting by the 
bed-fide, holding the emaciated hand of 
her ſick friend, when an expreſs arrived 
with a letter. Fortunately the ſervant | 
had judgment enough to beckon me 
cout of the room, 6 to give the letter 
into my hands. I opened it haſtily, and 
could ſcarce prevent the ſhock I felt 
from betraying me by a ſudden excla- 
5 e When 1 a kind of locket 
: | „ , _— * 


® * 
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drop from the paper, which I immedi- 
ately gueſſed to be the taliſman I had 
heard Adeline ſpeak of, which Solignac 
had. ſworn to keep till his death. I had 
ſearce power to read the ſhort contents 
of the letter, which were theſe. 


cr When my beloved Adeline beholds a 


this taliſman ſhe will learn my fate ſhe 
will know that the man who adored and 
eſteemed her as much as it was poſſible 
for one perſon to love another exiſts 


no more. I go this inſtant to ſeek the 
author of your misfortunes Adeline 
muſt not die unrevenged—or at leaſt. 
without a friend to reſent her wrongs — 
But as victory does not always ſit on the 
ſword of juſtice, my ſenſe of the injuries 
an angel has receſved may avail little to- 


wards avenging them in that caſe be- 
lieve, moſt. excellent of beings | that 


my lateſt prayer was for thee—my only 


** with was to meer my Adeline in a future 


- | 
2 

8 ] 7 5s * 

8 *. 2 


Ti 3 
F tate, and that 1 died as I have lived, ber. 


faithful and devoted lover, WOE T0 „ 
6 Hunt DE SoL16NAc.” | 


This Jo REEF have killed . 
" feeble Adeline at once. Madame de 
Luzane, alarmed at my ſtay, followed 
me juſt as I had read it, and her affliction 
on peruſing it was more than I can ex- 
preſs. We went together to interro- 
gate the meſſenger, who came from the 


inn at Auxene, and brought the fatal in- 
telligence of the unfortunate Solignac 
having fallen in a duel with the Marquis. 
— TI cannot proceed - tears dim amy on”, 1X 


and my hand trembles. 
1 Madame de Luzdne has 3 in- 
formed me that Adeline ſeems much 


inclined to fleep—Alas ! ſhe will ſoon 


ſleep for ever; and it is beſt that her 
laſt moments ſhould not be embit- 


tered by, a, news of that tragical event 
* a „ * 
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e has d he! world of- her q 

Y amiable We., . 

„aer dear Madam; belleve me > your + faithful 
and affectionate Friend, 

Ws | BLANCHE DE 1 1 LE. 
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Cv" 4 Sem Musen DE Moxyruus 
To Mapa St. SEVERIN. 


On my friend! 1 have a ſcene to 
relate, which it is impoſſible my pen 
can do juſtice to,—Yeſterday Was a day ; 
od mens.” 15 

In the evening (after 1 Aifpatched my 

5 e to you) we were alarmed as we 
+ fat by the bed-ſide of Adeline (who ſtill 
flept) by a finging at the gate; we 
looked through the window, and I faw 
on horſeback a middle-aged man, whoſe 
Wild and pale countenance ſpoke him to 
gc ogy tfhefitoger of horror, and whoſe 


8 impatient 


> % 


A 


ak 
* impatient geſtures ſignified that he wants 
ed immediate acceſs to the houſe; I ob- 
ſerved the Baroneſs turn pale, and with 


; quivering lips ſhe breathed forth the 
: name of Zodiſki. | 


Terrified left he ſhould ſh up ä 
Hirs and alarm Adeline, who was in a 


ſweet fleep; we we told the ſervant to re- 
main in the room, - and haſtened down 


ſtairs, at the foot of which me met the 


Count. With eager, agitated looks, he 


4Haid, '* Oh tell me does that angel live? 
Has ſhe heard ?——The tears of Ma- 


dame de Luzane, which ſeemed to ter- 


rify him, prevented her from anſwering; 
I therefore exerted myſelf to reply, that k 
Adeline was not dead, and that ſne re- 


mained ignorant of Solignac's fate. 


He immediately aſſumed a look which 


is difficult to deſcribe: it expreſſed dig- 
nity, gratitude, and ſatisfaction. He 


Taiſed his eyes to Heaven, and 1 confeſs; 8 
highly as I had been taught to reve- 
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Tence the clharadter of Count Zodiſki, 2 A 

for his friend's death, in the hope of 

' preſerving for himſelf a prize like Ade- 
hy idea, when, ſeizing. the hand of the 


tr anſport, 25 Rejoice with me, and Praiſe 
the goodneſs of Providence - Solignac 


dam! what were our ſenſations. As 


the Count appeared compoſed, we in- 
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ſuſpicion aroſe in my mind that felf- 
intereſt induced him to loſe the regret 


line; but I diſmiſſed the ungenerous 


Baroneſs, he exclaimed in a voice f 


lives—Adeline ſh} breathes—and,”.add- 
ed he (while the glow of friendſhip and 
generoſity animated his countenance) 
te it may be the will of Heaven that 
they ſhould till live, and be happy.“ 

J leave you to judge, deareſt Ma- 


ſoon as the firſt ſurprize was over, and 


treated him to ſatisfy our curioſity; and, 
as nearly as I can recollect, theſe ore. 


his words : ; A 
2, « Now- 
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* Now that y you are informed. of So- 


lignac' s exiſtence, and I am aſſured that 
Adeline alſo lives, I can with ſome de; 


dree of calmneſs look back, and give 


you a detail of all that has happened; 


and as it may be ſatisſactory to you, 


ſiſter! (turning to the Baroneſs) to know. 


the events that preceded. the late ren- 
contre, I muſt tell you all that has dae 
ſince 1 ſaw you. 


« After my illneſs, po, 1 5 I: was 


ordered by my phyſician to drink the 


waters of Plombieres. At that place 1 . 


met, to my great ſurprize, a fair, but 


faded form, which I knew to be Ade- 


line, the ſuppoſed Marquiſe de Rozan- 


court; ſhe has probably given you & 


| circumſtantial account of that meeting 
I will therefore only ſay, that when — 


full heart unburthened itſelf to me, 1 
ſhuddered at the cruel artifices by which 


ſhe had been impoſed on. I felt as a 


brother would do, at ſeeing © a beloved . 


Vor. C 
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alter creed to the worſt eren, 6 


„ and - 


by the moſt diabolical means. Had the 
monſter who betrayed her been then within 


my reach, I think nothing could have re- 
ſtrained me from endeavouring to be the 
champion of infulted innocerice ; nay, 1 
could then, (if 1 had followed the bent 
of my inclination only) have purſued 
him to the utmoſt verge of the kingdom, 


and demanded ſatisfaction for her wrongs. 


But I ſaw that her delicate and ſuſcep- 
tible heart was already breaking, and 
that what at prefent hung moſt heavy 


on her mind was the ſenſe of being diſ- 


honoured, and the dread of being ſcorned. 
Was I to feek the Marquis, Adeline's 


ſtory muſt be made public, and perhaps 
told by his friends very differently from 


What was the real fact. People would 


naturally aſk, © Why Zodiſki was to 


be thus intereſted for Adeline? and few 
would, I fear, have delicacy or generoſi- 


ty enough to een that friendſhip 


y „ en 


1 
could OW a man to riſk kis life in the 
ſervice of another. Beſides, what ad- 
vantage would it procure to the unhappy 
woman, to whom misfortune had already 
done its worſt? It might provoke Ro- 
Zancourt to get the victim of his vile 
machinations again into his power, and 
to wreak his cruelty upon her, for hav- 
ing confided to me the ſtory of her 
wrongs. 

. * Theſe 1 made me check 
the firſt emotions of my rage; and in 
our ſubſequent converſations I endea- 
voured to repreſent to Adeline, that in 
Solignac's ſtate of finances, marriage , 
would. have involved them both in great 
difficulties. This, I thought, would 
ſilence her regret; and I ikewife endea- 
voured to leſſen the ſtrong ſenſe of ſhame 
that was ever preſenc to her mind, by 
roving to her, as well as I could, that 
it was impoſſible any.perſon whoſe ſaul 
was free from guilt ſhould be claſſed 
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among thoſe who had been conſenting to 


their own diſhonour; and that if De Ro- 
zancourt preſumed to breathe a word 
againſt her virtue, or to make her ſtory 
public, the law ſhould do her juſtice. 
I xeceived a letter before left Plom- 

bie res from my unfortunate friend Solig- 
nac, informing me he was to be with 


this troop at Rouvray for the preſent. 


He did not abſolutely expreſs a deſire to 
ſee me, but I thought l perceived, by 

the melancholy Artin of his letter, that 
my ſociety would be uſeful to him; and 
I found he had received private intelli- 
gence of Adeline's marriage. I there- 
fore, on leaving FTomexeres Teſolved 
to viſit him. — 
e found that unhappy young man, 


ever conſtant to the memory of his Ade- 


line, more grieved at her marriage, than 
at his own want of fortune, and much 


burt by a ſtory he had heard of his let- 


ters to her being ſuppreſſed previous to 


9 
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_ the laſt he wrote before ; marriage, 
- which made him ſuſpect much een, 
on the part of the Marquis. 


It was on the evening after my _ 


7; rival that we ſaw, by the light. of the 
moon, a coach and fix with ſeveral at- 
tendants enter the court- yard of the inn, 


and curioſity led us to inquire who they 


were. The landlord informed us they 


were a party of gay young noblemen, 
going from Paris with the Marquis de 
Rozancourt to a hunting box of his, on 
a ſcheme of amuſement. 5 

« When the man mentioned the name 


of Rozancourt, I obſerved my friend 5 


change countenance; and he afterwards 


walked up and down the room as if 


1 


ſomething was labouring in his mind. 


I endeavoured to divert his attention, and 


determined not to leave him, being in 
hopes the party would quit the inn be- 
fore there coul id be any chance of a ren- 
. conthe-- „ 
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& 1 was as much ſhocked at the ex- 
tent of De Rozancourt's villainy as my 
friend could be. I learnt from Adeline 
at Plombieres, that ſhe had been cruelly 
impoſed on—that her hand had been 
fraudulently obtained, and Solignac's 
conduct baſely miſrepreſented her fa- 
ther's heart broken by loſſes that the 
Marquis himſelf had inflited—herfelf 
Ill-treated—and though her beauty and; 
merit rendered her an object for any man. 
(however exalted his rank) to be proud. 
of, ſhe was not allowed to bear the name 
of him to whom ſhe was married. 

That circumſtance I own perplexed 
me at the time, and raiſed ſome ſuſpi- 
cions in my mipd concerning the validity: 
of her marriage ; for why ſhould the- 
Marquis be aſhamed or afraid to avow- 
Adeline de Courcy for his wife? but I 
little thought, till I read her letter, 
that + had a prior right to er 
py Eu 1 
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2 I knew De Rozancourt once at Pa- 

ris, and obſerved that he aſſociated with 
men of gallantry, Bon- Vivants, and 
gameſters, which made me ſuppoſe him 
a lbertine; but in mixed ſociety he ap- 
peared the man of faſhion, and the man 
of ſenſe. He had an artful way of ſup- 
porting an hypotheſis that made his opi- 
nion reſpected by ſtrangers; and a fort 
of inherent pride, that might impoſe on 
thoſe who knew him not, to call it ho- 
nour. He was born with great talents, 
had a refined taſte in claſſical learning, 
was an encourager of the polite arts, and 
if his paſſions had been controuled by 
reaſon, or the means of gratifying them 
had not been ſo much in his own power, _ 
he might have proved a brilliant charac- 
ter; but if he had any good qualities, 
they were perverced early by che vicious 
companions of his youth. 

1 knew not this; but I r 
he was a man of pleaſure, and had a 
5 5 uy 7 fortune 
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fortune that enabled him to indulge him- 
ſelf in every luxury the gay can deſire, 


or the rich can command. I alfo was 


ſenſible that ſuch a ſort of man is ſur- 
rounded by paraſites ready to flatter his 
weakneſſes, and encourage his vices ; 
till, by not aiming at the controul of his 


paſſions, they get the dominion over the 


ſmall degree of principle or conſcience ' 
that may hang about his heart; and he 


becomes hardened in fin, loſt to juſtice, 


cold to pity, an old practitioner in wick- 


edneſs, while he is a young man. 


« Such a character as this does not 


ſeruple to undertake any ſcheme, how- 


ever baſe or profligate, for the accom- 
pliſhment of his wiſhes—but I had not 


ſuppoſed the Marquis de Rozancourt to 
be fo bad a man; I merely thought him 
tinctured with the follies of the" times; 


and lamented that the ſlave of faſhion 


ſhould be the huſband of Adeline. I 
now became acquainted with the villainy 


= $ 137 1 | 
of his conduct, and I feared the conſe 
quences, for I foreſaw the probability of 
ſomething being talked of by the Mar- 


quis's ſervants relative to Adeline and 


her elopement ; which, if it reached the 


cars of Solignac, would produce an in- 


quiry on his part, that muſt inevitably 
terminate in a quarrel. | 
We had given orders for our bert 


to be ready bofore eight o'clock the 


next morning, in order to breakfaſt with 


a friend of mine near Rouvray; and the 
road that led to the Marquis's hunting, 


ſeat was a contrary way. I found that 
the Marquis had choſen his apartments. 
at a diſtance from thoſe we occupied, 
and would of courſe go out at another 


door, which was a lucky circumſtance, 


for I dreaded an interview that might 
not only affect the life of Solignac, but 
alſo that of Adeline; who, I was per- 
ſuaded, in her weak ſtate could not long 
ſurvive the ſhock of bis death. 
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« Unfortunately about ſix 0 lock i in 


3 


the morning the meſſenger arrived with 


Adeline 's letter. I flept in a room which 

epted the paſſage to a fuite of 
apartments occupied by the Marquis 
and his wild companions, who had paſſed 
their evening, I heard, in drinking and 
riot. I therefore was confident that no 
miſchief could enſue, at leaſt before the 


| hour when all the people of the houſe | 


would be up; but one of the ſervants 


_ carried the packet into Solignac's room 


while 1 was aſleep ; and he there learnt 


enough from what was mentioned in 
Adeline's letter, to let him underſtand 


the diabol ical conduct of the Marquis. 
« Shuddering with horror at the com- 


_  plicated villainy which robbed him of the 
woman he adored, and had impelled her 
Reps to an early grave, he became abſo- 


Iutely frantic; and inſtead of ſetting out 
immediately for the Counteſs de Mur- 
ville's, he threw. himſelf on his bed, 

* 


= 772 
uttering the moſt dreadfi 
tions on the Marquis, an roving. ven- 
Seance. 
% 1 heard his voice ſoon 4 he 
: &rvant who brought the letter had ſhut 
ks door, and haſtened into his room as. 


ſoon as I could. The moment he per- 


ceived me he ſprang towards the door 


as if to ruſh by. I immediately fet my 
back againſt it to prevent his paffage,, 
and locked the door. I then took him: 
by the arm, and endeavoured to recall 


his ſenſes, which were evidently diſor- 
dered by the horror that had ſeized 1. 
mind. 

« After ſome hos he grew more 
compoſed; and pointing to the letter, 
Bade me read the cauſe of his diſtraction. 


When 1 had done ſo, I thought the beſt. 
turn I could give to his bewildered 


ſenſes, was to urge him immediately to- 
By to Adeline. He pauſed a moment, 


. his hand to his Ou like a perſon 
who» 
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who deliberates; and then, with an air 
of firmneſs, and more , compoſure than 
he had yet diſcovered, ſpoke to this effect. 
_ © Zodiſki l you are my friend, but you 
are alſo the friend of honour. I ſhould 
not deſerve to live a moment if I could 
tamely ſubmit to receive an injury, or 
to bear that one whom | love more than 
life, ſhould be wronged, and unrevenged. 
Tour regard for me induces you to pro- 
poſe my removal to the chateau that 
contains my Adeline; but can you re- 
ſpect and eſteem a man who avoids the 
opportunity of revenging an inſult, and 
therefore lives diſhonoured. I appeal 
to you not as a friend, but as a ſoldier, 
and a man of bonour. Tis not an im- 
pious impatience at the decrees of Pro- 
vidence, nor a temper that cannot with. 
manly firmneſs endure misfortune, which 
makes me draw the {word of retribution, 
It is abhorrence of a villan—it is the 
wrongs of a woman I adored that agi- 
| dates 


EF 
rates me chus. Yet God forbid "the 
friend of Zodiſki ſhould meanly aſſaſſi- 
nate the man he hates ; or, with profane 
fury, plunge the dagger of deſpair into 
his own boſom. Weary as I am of life, 
honour has ever been my guide —it 
| ſhall be the leading ſtar that conducts 
me to victory or death. Either De Ro- 
zancourt or I muſt die. —Oppeſe not 
my defign—1 will meet him on fair and 

equal terms; and whoever tries to 
_ counteract this purpoſe (which I now 
form deliberately, and under the ftrong 
influence of reaſon) by Heaven he is 
my enemy. I deteſt a ſyſtematic duelliſt. 
J have ever reprobated the practice of 
deciding trivial offences by the, ſword; 
but this is no common cauſe: ſorbear- 
ance here could only ſuit a coward; 
nor could I tamely bear to ſee the beſt of 
women, when 1 ſhould bluſh at having 
deferred to revenge her wrongs upon the 
worlt of men.” „ 


<«< As 


1 4 ” 
. As he ſpoke, a more than mortal 
heroiſm flaſhed from his eyes —a more 
than mortal ardour animated his whole 
frame. I faw it was in vain to oppoſe, 
or argue with him; indeed how could 1, 
When his ſentiments and mine Were the 
"ne: 
EC He ſnatched ap os Lond, but 4 
ing a brace of piſtols at the head of his 
and was going haſtily to the apartment 
of the Marquis, when ſuddenly ſtop- 
ping, he exclaimed, He ſhall not 
| think 4 take unfair advantages —I will 


| 5 not truſt myſelf— the villain ſhall be pre- : 


pared.” He took a ſheer of paper, and 
writing a formal challenge, deſired me 
to be the bearer of it. 1 went 1mmedi- 


ately, but could not find the Marquis. 


I returned from babe hh ach Part- 


inquiries af dr ee who i in- 
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formed me the Marquis had nenn 


about ten minutes. 


« Tt was then near eight. n 
and our horſes were entering the court- 


yard. I did not return in haſte, but 
heard a bell ring violently in Solignac's 
room as I was croſſing the court-yard ; 


and before I could reach his apartment, 


he learnt that the Marquis was gone, 
from the man who run up ftairs on hear- 


Ing his bell. Tothat perſon, who was a 


favourite ſervant of his own, it ſeems 
he had given the little billet which he 
had haſtily written in my abſence, con- 


taining the taliſman for Adeline; with 


à command, that if he heard of his death, 
he ſhould ſet off with it . for Di- 
Jon that inſtant. 

e met Solignac on e 1 


New to the court-yard, vaulted on his 


| thorſe, and rode-off full ſpeed. I gave 
ſome orders to the inn-keeper, and fol- 
* —— We- dV ErtOoc 
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5 the Marquis and two of his 3 in 
a valley about a mile and half from 
Auxerre. Solignac rode up to him, and 
had command enough over himſelf to 
give. him this challenge :- :—< If the Mar- 
quis de Rozancourt is not as deſtitute 
of courage, as he is of honour, he will 
give inſtant. fariafottian. to Solignac z ; 
who only breathes to revenge the Oe 
ries of the loſt Adeline de Courcy.” 
ec The wildneſs of my friend's ks | 
made it impoſſible for De Rozancourt to 
doubt that he was the bearer of his own 
challenge. i 
c This man, who had 1 deficient 
in every moral virtue, did not want cou- 
rage. He immediately diſmounted— 
-one of his friends was nominated with 
me to obſerve that the combat was regu- 
lated by the rules of honour. The 
Marquis took a brace of piſtols from 
the ſervant who held his horſe, and we. 
ancaſured the lie: from whence they 


were 


| ws 13 i 


were to fire. There was a fury in the | 


eyes of Solignac ; but I did not diſcover 
any emotion in the countenance of Ro- 
zancourt. 4 

N He called to Fs EP 
hapghty tone of yoice, and, bid him fire 
firſt. My friend did io; 3 the Marquis 


ſtaggered back a few paces, but had 


ſtrength enough to fire his piſtol, which 


entered the right fide of Solignac.— 


They both. fell at the ſame inſtant, and 


1 heard the ſervant who was near them 
cry aloud to ſome perſon at a diſtance, 
cc Solignac is killed; and in truth I 


thought he was ſo, for he had fainted, 
and appeared totally devoid of life, in 

which ſituation he was conveyed i in the 
carriage that I had ordered the inn - keeper 
to ſend after us with a ſurgeon, to the 
firſt farm houſe we met with, for I dared 


not riſk carrying him ſo far as to the 


: inn. 


% The Maris inſiſted on returning | 
You, ll, „ to 


A. 
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to Rouveray. 1 offered him the ſur⸗ 
geon's aſſiſtance, which he proudly re- 
fuſed, and appeared defirous of conceal- 
ing from us how much he was wounded. 
However, humanity induced me to in- 
fiſt on his returning in the Chaiſe, the 
moment my friend was carried into the 
farm houſe, where he was bled, and 
ſoon diſcovered not only figns of life, 
but gave the ſurgeon (who extracted the 
ball from his ſide) reaſon to think the 

wound was not mortal, 

« After he was put to bed, and I Thad 
this comfortable news, I thought it beſt 
to inquire into the Marquis's ſituation, 
that in caſe he was in danger, my friend 
might be removed toa place of more con- 

cealment, till the circumſtances of the 
| duel could be fairly ſtated to the king. I 
therefore rode to the inn, where I learnt, 
with great ſurprize, that the Marquis de 
Rozancourt was dead, Finding himſelf 
mortally wounded, he defired o one of his 
18 IE 


friends to be a witneſs to a writing, and 
calling for a, pen and ink, had ſuffi- 


cient ſtrength to pen a few lines, and to 


dein ae,, bs 
The ſurgeon who crap 5 


—_ found it impoſſible to extract the. 


ball, and after appearing to pray with 


much agony of mind and body, he ifs: | 


pired juſt before my arrival. 
I inſtantly thought of ſending off the 
Marquis' s moſt confidential ſervant (who 


he had, I thought, left in charge of his 
money, watch, and other valuable 
things) to apprize my friends here of an 
event which would account for Solig- 
nac's omitting to viſit Adeline; but on 
aſking for him, I was told, that the mo- 


ment the report reached the inn of So- 


lignac being killed, he ſaid he was en- 
truſted by his maſter with a paper of 


great conſequence, which he imagined 


was his will, and muſt ſet off that inſtant | 


for he Chateau de Murville, 
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ee This intelligence was dreadful to 

me. I faw nothing but horror in the 

Perſpective. I made no doubt the letter 
Was for Adeline, and that it would de- 
ſtroy her at a time when life was worth 
preſerving. Inſtantly I mounted my 
| horſe—forgot my friend the Marquis 
the writing in ſhort, every thing but 
Adeline; and almoſt deſpairing to ar- 
tlve in time, J rather flew than rode 

to Dion. Thank Heaven my fears were 
groundleſs—my zeal was unneceſfary. 
Let us now only try, if n to fave 
our Adeline.“ 

Here this extraordinary. man and 
faithful friend Hiniſhed his recital. Juſt 

then the phyſician arrived, and the Ba- 
roneſs and I attended him up i ſtairs. He 
found his patient awaking from a long 
and refreſhing fleep, which had very 
much abated the fever. He declared 
her pulſe to be conſiderably better, and 


* 
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the f ymptoms more favourable than they 
had yet been. I now venture to indulge 
ſome hope, becauſe her illneſs being the 
effect of a diſtreſſed mind, preſent cir- 
cumſtances admit a ray of hope. 
The Count has this moment ſet off 
with the venerable Abbe St. Bertin for 


Solignac's retreat, after writing Mon- 
fieur de Montigny a ſtatement of the 
duel, to be Jaid before his Majeſty, 


which is executed with the warmth of 


friendſhip, and in the language of a 


ſoldier and a man of honour. 


Count Zodiſki's character is too well 
known for any thing he vouches to be 


doubted; and the eſteem i in which he 


and Solignac are held, will, 1 think, 


render the pardon of the latter no dif- 


ficult thing to be obtained, e es 


| through the application of a man fo 
high in the army as Monſieur de Mon- 


_— 


L i + 1 1 will 


H ago 3 

I will now lay afide my pen, and 
1 the honour to 1 dear 3 | 
cy Wo. &c. N 


Wis Branch DE Moxvits. 
22 | 
— : — 3 3 3 3 3 
; LETIEE RR: 

. From THE SAME. 


„5 Fog my . Madam 1— will = 
* you a letter I have juſt received 
from the Abbe St. Bertin; and I can now | 
add, with infinite ſatisfaction, that Ade- 
line is hourly growing better. This 
morning, however, ſhe expreſſed great 
_uneaſineſs at not hearing from Solignac. 
The Baroneſs, therefore, ventured by 
{Heres ro Prepqre | her for a hiſtory . 
events, 
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events, and * now is acquainted.with 


the death of the Marquis, and the hopes 


that are entertained of Solignac's ſpeedy 
recovery. I leave the reſt for the Abbè s 
letter to explain, and am, n en 
1 faithfully wur, A en tmnady 


Brauen ve Monvnus, - 


„From the ABBE Sr. BER TIx. 


cc I have "i, oc moſt excellent 


lady, to acquaint you that the man 


whom I love as my own ſon is likely 1 


to gild my declinings days with happi- 
neſs ; in ne word, he is recovering, 
and ſoon hopes to ſettle the object, of 
all his earthly wiſhes. _ 


EE. The Marquis de „ had 
time to implore the Almighty to forgive 
his fins, and to write a paper, in which he 


2 


„„ L ” Ts "has 
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has altered Miene du Raticl | 
for his lawful Vid by which ſhe and 
His daughter will become the poſſeſſors 
of all the fortune that does not paſs with 
the title. He there laments his trea- 
chery to Adeline de Coutcy in very pa- 
thetic terms, who, from the words of 

Solignac, he imagined was no more, 
which, probably, prevented him from 
offering to her any compenſation for his 

villany. She indeed wants none, for 
happineſs is now within her reach, though 
fortune is not. Adeline, by ſad expe- 
rience; has bought this knowledge, that 
grandeur does not conſtitute felicity. 

& All we now have to do is to join 
with Solignac in his thankſgivings 5 that 
Almighty Providence which has pre- 
ſerved the life of Adeline, and will re- 
ward the ſufferings and conſtancy of two 
ſuch lovers; and, in the midſt of our 
gratitude, let us remember that mercy 
is the attribute of Heaven, and it is the 


WT 
dutyof Chriſtians to forgi e. This muſt 
incline us to forget the villany © | 
whoſe death his paid the fotfeit of his : 
ctimes; and to pray, if there remains 
any other hearts fo baſe and hardened, 
that Heaven would be pleaſed to reform 
and to forgive them, fince pardon and 
puniſhment are equally 1 in the hands of 
the Almighty. | 
1 [ have the honour to be, Madam: 


with great eg your moſt faithful 
ſervant, 1 | 


| 


5:64 55: 0 Junon ON Bean,” | 
Note- lere ſeveral letters between Ma- 


dns St. Severin pag Madame de Marville are 
omitted, | 


i + > 5 4 - - G Sd 7 , - — 5 . 
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LETTER Xl, 
From Mavant ps Muzviitie | 
To MaRu Sr. Sus. 5 
© SEvERAL days are elapſed, my dear 
| Madam ſince 1 had the honour to re- 


CC Ive 
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ceive your laſt letter; but I waited till 
I had ſomething material to relate re- 
ſpecting our convaleſcent friend. I now 
come to the ſequel of her ſtory; for 
Monſieur de Solignac is here. His 
wound healed ſo faſt, and his impa- 
tience to ſee Adeline was ſo great, that 

Count Zodiſki could hardly prevail on 
him to wait for his Majeſty's en, 
before he came hi her.. 
As ſoon as it arrived, a — con- 
veyed Solignac and the Abbe, attended 
by Zodiſki on horſeback; to this place. 
He has juſt ſeen Adeline, (who, though 
ſtill very weak, is daily growing better) 
but as I cannot do juſtice to the joy or the 
affection of theſe two happy lovers, I will | 
leave it to your own imagination, and 
only ſay, that I think their mutual re- 
covery will be accelerated by the ſociety 
of each other, and that we may now look 
forward with hope to the time when 


we ſhall folicit the honour of Madame 
| . 


a Py Fl $ 
r 3 
W 


FRY g company to TT this 
happy groupe, and to be a witneſs of the 
marriage of two people whoſe hearts de 
1 long been united. 13 

In a converſation 5 * — 
nels and her friend, I learn that Adeline 
hinted what her wiſhes. would be, if ever 
.that event -took place, which was, to 
have the ceremony performed by the 
Abbe St. Bertin in the preſence of Ma- 
dame de Thiange, at the Convent of St. 
Croix; that her reſpectable friend who 


had ſoothed her in ſorrow and calamity 


might partake in the telicity of a ſcene 
which we had ſome dime ago, 0 n 
reaſon to expect. 9 1 
Adeline would 3 addreſitd a ls 0 
Hines to you - herſelf, but as I told her! 
ſhould write, ſhe: defired me to ſay a 
_ thouſand things that might be expreſſive 
of her regard and gratitude to you. 
Every face here wears a ſmile of joy. 
That good. man the Abbe St. Bertin, 
1 7 ſeems 


3 5 * þ 
„ 
1212 


Two 1 
ſeems to be grown young again, fo gay | 
does he appear in ſeeing: the happineſs 
of two people, whom he calls his chil 


_ dren. The Baroneſs looks the picture 
ol delight; and as for the amiable and 
diſintereſted Count Zodiſki, I think he 


ſo truly great, without the ſmalleſt de- 


gree of pomp or arrogance 3 ſo truly 
-good, without REY to eee _— | 


e ene. 


Such a man's chin is bre very 


perfect. He is no ſervile imitator of 


others, no ſlave to cuſtom; he acts ac- 


eording to the free agency of his own 


mind, in deſpite of faſhion or the opi- 


nion of others. His love for Radzina 


and Adeline prove that he has the paſ- 


ſions of other men; he may have their 


weakneſſes alſo, but he knows how to 


combat them by the force of principle, 
| 1 them at the call of ho- 


— a mind that 2 at the 


ped | | a 


„ ty 1 > 
- Kenſe of injury, uud ede ur are 


woe, he never makes profeſſions'sf ſen- 


fibility. When friendſhip requires his 
aid, he is un riet 
_ proves his ſineerity by acts rather 
than by words. Brave as he is, yet he 
| talks not of his deeds in arms. Learned 
as he is, yet he aims not at ſhewing'his 


ſuperiority to others. In ſhort, be is 


_ qi. ny of 2 


| 1550 wad man of pts manners are 
united in the ſame perſon. His patriotic 5 


love for che King of Poland ang 

country, (Which he only quitted 101 
he could no longer fulfil the duties of a 
ſoldier) burſts forth ſometimes in his 


converſation; and on ' thoſe occaſions 
_ fire flaſhes*from-his eyes, and the honeſt 


warmth of a loyal heart glows upon his 
cheek; but in his general converſation 


he's 15 the mild, eee 1ngenuous | 


characters 


in its cauſe, and 


[58 1 
wharadter, which is bolt ſuited wt be 
and peace. 
be admiration, 1 may tr Fu reve- 
rence, I have for this excellent man, has 
| betrayed me into a long panegyric ; but 
ſuch a character is ſo rare, that my pro- 
lixity may be excuſed. It is not his 
leaſt praiſe, that inſtead of ſporting a fine 
equipage, living in a princely houſe, 
ſquandering his money at a gaming table 
or on the turf, and flirting with a cour- 
tezan at the opera, (as moſt of our young 
Pariſians do) he contributes, 1 under- 
ſtand, to the comforts of his relations in 
Poland, encourages the arts and ſciences, 
patronizes men of modeſt merit, and, 
without the parade of generoſity, pri- 
vately allots a ſum to the relief of the 
aged, ſick, and indigent. Theſe are vir- 
tues that may, in the opinion of the vain 
and oſtentatious, be leſs brilliant than the 
dazzling charms of that valour which 
ones has attached to the name of Zo- 
diſk: ; "= 


„ 
Ailki; ; yet, in the opinion of Role men, 
_—_ are truly WWW. 

It is time that I ſhould check the en- 
thuſiaſm with which my pen is inſpired 
when 1 eotiniplate ſueh a thus co ra 
n 

Adieu, dire Madan; In the hops: 
Ir ſecing you here ſoon, I have the ho- 

nour to ſubſcribe myſelf, area) e 

humble ſervant, —- 
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From AbELINE DER Courey © _ * 


To MapaMe DE ST. SEVERIN. . 


nr r 1 ous af 
3 


Chateau de Marville. | 


_- PROVIDENCE has decreed, my dear 
and ever honoured Madam, that your 
1 ä | * 


u -zY 0 9 N 
e ee ee 


7 
e 
Ye 2 
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Adeline, hs: was once preſeryed by. 
your benevolent care, ſhould be again 
ſnatched from the grave, and xeſtored to 
the firſt and only poſſeſſor of her heart, 
My excellent friend the Abbeſs of St. 
Croix has conſented that our marriage 
mould be ſolemnized in her preſence ; 
we therefore ſhall remove from this hoſ- 
pitable houſe to Dijon on Monday next, 
before which time we hope you will by 
your preſence add to the number 
friends by whom I am ſurrounded. 
If my diſpoſition had ever been tinc- 
tured with that falſe pride which is often 
to be met with in the world, I ſhould 
not only have been cured of it by my 
adverſity and misfortunes, but alſo by 
being ſo much under obligations to my 
| friends on the contrary I feel proud. to 
be ſo obliged. 

Solignac ſeems as happy nad as impa- 

|  ienttoilead me to the altar as if I poſ- 
ſleſſed a fortune equal to his deſerts. 
1 VV | For 


L 1. 1 | . 


I his ſake only I with that was the. 
caſe; and. perhaps, were. I to conſider 


our marriage in a worldly point of view, 
4 ſhould fay it was againſt his intereſt to 


make choice of a poor wife, and there- 
fore reſuſe bis ſolicitations; but, after all 


our diſtreſſes, I cannot reſolve again to be 
ſeparated from him. I hope, as there 


is a chance of his being ſoon promoted | 
in the army, we ſhall be able to live in a 
ſtate of comfort; and I have found by 
ſad experience, that a cottage may, un- 
der ſome e be Fe, o 


A. Pans 


4 9 


1 have the hot to be, 


Dear Madam, 


Your 5 moſt: gratefully, 05 


- Avetixs 1 DE ; Councy, | 
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LE T. T ER XIII. 
o 1 5 « IF. IT 


pen Jupmrrs, DE = Ronvar, 


. 5 


To the derts DE. eng, 


1 ALWAYS like to be the IRE of: 
good. news, my dear ſiſter, and there- 
fore I have ſnatched away the pen from 
my father, who was meditating a letter 
to you. He calls me a ſtrange wild girl, 
in his good-humoured Way, and leaves. 
the implements of writing at my mercy. _ 
Well! I will try for once to be ſe- 
rious - the volatile Juliette ſhall metho- 
dize her thoughts, and explain the oc- | 
caſion of this letter as clearly as ſhe can. 
Know then, my dear grave ſiſter, that 
ſince you quitted Paris my father and 
Monſieur de Montigny have left no 
ſtring untried to ſerve a perſon in whoſe 
ſucceſs you take a lively intereſt. In 
. 7 


few we 
Monſeur; ant what they infuſed into 


his ro) 
with tl 


af 
: RY 


6 4 . — 
rds; 5 have got at che ear of 


al ear has ſet his tongue at work 
ie king: Well! * you will ay, 


« what is all this | 4 Why do you not come 


to the 
patien 


4 


muſt h 
Wn 
fleur « 
1 0 
atone 


point.“ Patience, Eleonore ! 
ce -I am a Whirnſical girl, and 
have my own way. | 

proceed then; the report of Mons 
oncerning the merits and ill-for- 
f Solignac has wrought wonders. 
8 favour; for the deferts of the ſon” | 
ſo fully for the faults of his de- 


ceaſed father, that the King has been 
prevailed upon to reſtore to him his 
title, with the government of the charm- 
ing caſtle of Bellegarde, near the Medi- 
terranean, which is, to make uſe of an 
Engliſh ' Wee kat expreſſion, not an 


A 


8 


s 


is üer held by the. aiceltors of 


Monſieur de Solignac ; and this grant 
Was ready to receive the royal ſeal 


* 2 when 


1 164 J 
when the account reached Paris of the 
Marquis de Rozancourt having fallen 
in a duel by the hand of Solignac, who 


1 may now call the Count. This ſuſ- 


pended the buſineſs, and my father and 
Monſieur de Montigny were commanded 
to keep the King's intention ſecret till 
that event ſhould become leſs the topic 
of public diſcourſe, leſt his Majeſty 
ſhould appear to be an encourager of 
duelliſts; : therefore obſerve, Eleonore, 
it is to be a profound ſecret. I ought to 
have prefaced the news with this injunc- 
tion, but J forgot it. Now, if you have 
betrayed it in part by a joyful exclama- 
tion, and are aſked for the cauſe of your 
ſurprize, you muſt account for it ſome 


other way; either that the old Ducheſs 
de Ventadour is brought to bed, or the 
Poung actreſs La Fleur is grown virtu- 


ous; in ſhort, you muſt invent a reaſon, 
and fave my credit, otherwiſe I ſhall 


never be truſted aan, a that will 


mar 


. 


mar my fortune ; for who will marry - 


perſon that cannot keep a ſecret? and 1 
have juſt now two ſtrings to my bow. 


The Mareſchal La Tour, of a certain 


age, high bred, punctilious, and ſuperb; 


Amte rich, and noble minded, pro- 


digiouſly generous, and profoundly in 
love. On the other hand, the young 


Monſieur St. Severin, ſon of Adehlne's 


friend, full of graces and vivacity, with 
a good „ ſparkling eyes, and flu- 


ency of ſpeech. T hear you ſay, * Ah 


Juliette, the Mareſchal has no chance.“ 

Be it ſo, my ſiſter; I cannot ſay yes, 
when my heart tells me no—therefore, 
1 muſt diſmiſs my old lover, I believe, 
in proper time; and ſince my father 


leaves the choice to myſelf, I ſhall take 


pity on the agreeable St. Severin. 1 


* 


ſay take pity, becauſe it is the common 


expreſſion; but, I muſt confeſs, I never 
ſaw any lover that wanted it leſs; for 


either my franknels or his aſſurance 
M3 nu. 
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gives him ſo little to fear, that he is 
all day long as gay as a lark; and, you 
know, the words ſighing and languiſhing 
are not in my vocabulary; therefore we 
eſcape thoſe ſcenes of ſentiment which 
are uſually to be found in the drama, 
where the Fugeaetens: are mene lar- 
moyante. 
Poor Adeline "Rb 11 a Sn lot 5 
hitherto—i the account we received from 
you (for we were gone from Paris to: 
 Montreuil at the time when Zodiſkicame 
there to ſolicit for Solignac's pardon) 
made me, contrary to cuſtom, ſerious and 
fad ; but your ſubſequent tidings have ſet 

us all at eaſe. And now, I hope there 

s a truce to piping and whining; you 
are all preparing for the wedding, and I 
can imagine the group aſſembled at the 
Convent for the grand occaſion.— I can- 
not, however, with certainty, make out 
the figures of Madame St. Severin and 
the Counteſs de Murviile—all the reſt, 
are 


T2 167 33 


are Known to me. Fane „However, 
repreſents the former thin, call, and ra- 


ther formal, the latter fair and Jolly; "= 
am I right ?—Zodiſki, 'Abbe St. Bertin, ? 


Madame de Thiange, Adeline Solignac, 

— and dear Eleonore, I ſee plainly. Joy 
go with you to tlie altar, ſweet Ade- 
Une; and may your future days be 

marked with happineſs. 33 

I Will detain you no longer, my dear 

fiſter—therefore adieu. My fa ather 4 nd 


mother] join with me in beſt love to y you, i 
and congratulatory compliments to fair 


Adeline and her Spoſo.. 


Your ever affeRtionate, | 
14 $46 > 
JULIETTE DE Roxba. 


2 — 5 — 
LETTER XIV. 


From the Banzonzss DE Luzanz, 
To MADEMOISELLE DE RonSAL. , 


Yss, my dear Juliette! the happineſs | 


of our Adeline is complete —ſhe now 


M 4 : han 


4s 
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bears the name of her beloyed Sa- 1 


lignac, and we are Juſk returned from 
the Convent. 
Even your mirth and pleaſantry 2 
have been converted into gravity had 
you been preſent; for though every 
heart was full of joy, the recollection 
of Adeline's ſtory, and the ſolemnity 
with which the venerable Abbè read the 
marriage ceremony, made every coun- 
tenance ſerious. When people have 
been great ſufferers, the mind does not 
eaſily take the colouring of cheerful- 
neſs; and a ſenſe of paſt ſorrow was 
ſo blended with preſent joy, that Adeline 
ſeemed dubious whether ſmiles or tears 
would ſpeak her feelings beſt ; it was a 
mixture of both. Solignac received her 
hand with that expreſſion of a happy 
heart, which his intelligent countenance 
could fo well expreſs. The holy Abbeſs 
looked like a Saint beſtowing her bene- 
tion; 5 and che Place conſpired to 
. make 


L169 J 

make the {ſe more impreſſive. Sow 
lignac had only one thing to regret, 
which was the abſence of Zodiſki, who 


ſuddenly quitted the Chateau de Mur- 


ville in the morning, leaving a ver- 


bal meſſage, that buſineſs obliged him to 
ſet out for Paris. This has caſt a gloom 
over his friend there is a myſtery in 


the Count's be bp which time will, 
S hope, ſoon unravel — 
Vou ſeem to defire ; a z deſcription of. 


the two ladies who are unknown to you. 


Madame de St. Severin arrived yeſterday 
at the Chateau, in an old-faſhioned ſtately 
equipage ; her manners are thoſe of the 
veille cour. She is well-bred and good- 
humoured,. but at firſt ſight wears an 


appearance of hauteur and preciſion, _ 


which is ſoon loſt when the extreme be- 


nevolence of her character begins to de- 


velope itſell. She came, like bounty 
itſelf, loaded with preſents to her fair 
a ideas ſeem magnificent, 
bis and 


R _ 
and her manner of conferring favours 
the moſt gracious in the world ſo much 

for the lady who, I foreſee, will be your 

mother-in-law. From what ſhe ſaid this 
morning, I find ſhe has been apprized of 

Monſieur St. Severin's inclinations, and 
approves of his alliance with the houſe 

of Ronfal ; therefore leave off your wild 

tricks; and if her ſon is the amiable 
man I have heard him repreſented to be, 
and you prefer him to every other, think 
yourſelf lucky to have ſuch a reſpectable 
mother- in- law do not let my account 
of her alarm you—ſhe is a friend to 
youth and ſprightlineſs, but not to le- 
vity; and of the latter, my Juliette; 
you ſtand acquitted. Your mirth is only 
the lively ſallies of a young and guileleſs 
heart, that is naturally gay, knows not 
what ſorrow is, aud has never dreamt 

Es: 7-5 
You was wrong in your Ids of Ma- 

dame St, abbr 8 Ow? : ſhe is fat 

| and 
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great eaſe and elegance of manner. She 
lived much at court in the younger part 
of her life, and is calculated to ſnine in 


the firſt circles - her taſte is acknow- 
ledged to be very great, and her houſe 
is adorned with as fine pictures and ſta- 


tues as thoſe at Monſieur d'Alembert's, at 


Paris. Since the death of a huſband, ; 


who did not deſerve her, ſhe has retired 


to that beautiful chateau, and, having 


no children, devotes her time to the 
cultivation of the fine arts, the embel- 


liſnment of her place, the entertainment 
of her friends, ard the aſſiſtance of the 


poor. Theſe two exemplary women 


have promiſed to viſit me at my villa 
very ſoon. The bride and bridegroom- 


Wu there with me, and in our rides 
EMS I mean 
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I mean to ſurprize them with a view of 
the Chateau de Bellegarde, and in due 

time to let them know how happy I 
ſnall be in ſuch neighbours; therefore 
ceaſe, my Juliette, to tremble for your 
ſecret; it ſhall not be nen till r . 
_partſeaſoms? 5 17: 

If Zodiſki has emi 4 W a 
wards Paris, I conclude he will apprize | 
my father of his reaſons for ſuch an ab- 
rupt departure, and will expedite the 


buſineſs relative to Solignac's appoint- 


ment. The Marquis De Rozancou rt's 
conduct has heen ſo baſe, his character 
was ſo impeachable, and his crimes to- 
wards Adeline were ſo flagrant, that his 
chaſtiſement wears "__n che form of 
dne be: 
1 hear that the: now: hed 
ans De Rozancourt, far from 
being elated by the poſſeſſion of a title. 
and eſtate, retires modeſtly from obſer-- 
en, laments his death with ſincere 

affection 


=_—__ 22 
affection devoid- of parade, and is de- 
termined: to devote herſelf to the educa- 
tion of her daughter, and the enjoyment 
of a few friends, at the Chateau de Ro- 
Zancourt, having ſuffered too much by 
her paſt trials to be intoxicated by proſ- 
perity. She has offered to make reſti- 
tution to Adeline for that part of her 
father's property which was conſumed 
by fire; but this my friend begged to 
decline, preferring an honourable: po- 
verty to the acquiſition of any thing 
that ſhould remind her of a man who 
. ee if Py: never to re- 
| We are now ae e to ak Chats 
de Murville, and Solignac hopes the 
evening poſt will bring him an explana- 
tory lettter from Zodiſki, whoſe abſence 
he thinks: the only allay to his happineſs. 
Tell him (if he is with my father) that 
there have been a thouſand ſurmiſes about 
bis eee z it is generally imagined. 
there, 


0 * ere - — nh” Ws oe oe ee ee EET 
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W a anion-of his fit Mohit; H 
yet all his former proceedings have been 


Jo much more the work 0 reaſon than of 
whim that I know not wWhät to thi 


ales 

The affec ion we know he once had 
for her whom I may now call the Coun 
teſs de Solignac, has ſo long been con- 


verted into a brotherly regard, and his 


anxiety for her union with the man ſhe 


loved was ſo evident, that it is impoſ⸗ 


ſible to think envy, jealouſy, or regret, 
had any influence over a mind ſo noble. 


Among all the reaſons chat preſent them- 
4 ſelves to my imagination, none ſe em 
0 probable as that a project to accele- 


rate his friend's promotion engroſſed his 


thoughts, _ induced him to leave us 


ſo h I have heard him ſeveral 


times — the limited income which 


theſe two lovers would have to ſubſiſt 


upon; and I know how zealous, how 
ardent a, "One 4 friend ean be: aſ- 


ſiſted. 
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And now adieu, my dear Juliette 0 


I hope my father and mother will join 


us at my villa this day. fortnight, when, 
I truſt, Zodiſki will not refuſe to accom- 
pany them. If you can live without your 
young lover; or if you have influence 


enough to bring him with you, it will be 
an additional pleaſure. l intend for once 
to be very gay. — My villa ſhall again 
be the ſcene, of feſtivity, and mirth 
ſhall be revived by the Pere of iriend=.. 
ſhip. 

Come then, my merry Julibees vou 
ſhall be the Euphroſyne of the day; and 
1 hope, when you follow the example of 


thoſe whom Hymen has naw vnited, 
you will find the happineſs I, alas! have 


loſt, and be bleſt with the confidence, 


love, and eſteem of an amiable huſband, _ 
| This i is the ſincere wiſh of 


Your truly affectionate Siſter, 
ExzONORI DE 2 | 
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From CounT Zopiskt, 


To MoxsrzuRr DE SOLIGNAC, - 


: F ; 
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Wux you receive this, my, dear 
Solignac, I ſhall be on my way to Paris, 
whither, I am going upon buſineſs in 
Which you are concerned. This muſt 
apologize for my not remaining to be 
a witneſs. of your union with the moſt 
deſerving of her ſex. You-have choſen 
an orphan, but, ſhe is not fatherleſs.— 
Adeline de Courcy is without a fortune, 
büt Adeline de Solignac ſhall not be 

poor. This is an enigma, and requires 
- explanation, 1 muſt therefore come to 

* eee | 
SY 
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In my opinion, the pleaſanteſt thing 


that attends riches, is the power of diſ- 
penſing benefits to others; I am confi- 
dent, that he who gives to his friend, or 
to a worthy object, feels a higher grati- 
fication than the perſon who receives; 
and I had rather beſtow in my life time 


than bequeath at my death; deny me 
not, therefore, the ſatisfaction of con- 


tributing to your comfort, (I will not 
fay to your happineſs) by ſupplying the 
Place of a father to your lovely bride. 
A ſum of money left me by my mo- 
ther, (who did not expend half the join- 
ture yearly which was ſettled on her by 
the generous Baron,) added to the mu- 
nificent donation, of General Lubienſki, 
puts it in my power to appropriate a 
conſiderable ſum for Adeline's fortune; 
but as ſuch a gift might hurt her deli- 
cacy, and create cenſorious remarks, 
4 A leſs ill-natured than ill- founded) 
JPN . 


Tam now going to Paris, to transfer 
half my property that is in the funds 
into your name. The remainder is 
more than ſufficient for me - therefore, 
do not let your mind be poffefſed by 
imaginary ſcruples.—I prefer a quiet life 
to one of buſtle—T like privacy better 
than ſhew—T hate the incumbrance of a 
great eſtabliſhment, and can be more 
at my caſe in a ſmall habitation than 
in a large one.— ſhall never marry— 

and my relations in Poland are provided 
for. My ſiſter the Baroneſs has a great 

income left by her huſband ; conſe- 
* quently T have no relations whoſe claims 


cen ſupercede thoſe of friendſhip. 1 


ſhall probably travel a good deal, and 
1 have more than enough to indulge 
myſelf in whims and peregrinations.— . 
By ſharing my fortune you take a load 
of care from me, and confer the greateſt 
„ I * chat of ee ang 
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two people whom I love perſectly happy. 5 


Solignac Adeline !—when we meet 


again I ſhall ſee you bleſt with each 
other — and, I think, nothing ſhort of the 


felicity you muſt feel at going to the 


altar, can be compared with the ſatis- 


faction I experience in ſurpriſing 1 85 5 


with this letter. 
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